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“GNUICH AMNS a GOSpel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 

“ We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ exclusively in 
all our services, Church. h, Sabbath School, P Prayer an and C. E. , Mee’ eet- 
ings, for the last three Pm rs, and have not yet ‘sung it om. Our 
congregational anges luring this time has inerensed 20 y 100 per 
cen OVERTON, Pasto B 

Greene Ave, Presb. Churen, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 
$25 00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


ANTED.— Energetic men for pleasant profitable,and per- 

manent work. Teachers and professional men oh 
ferred. Weekly salary or guaranty paid. Give agp, coms 

tion and references. Dopp, Meap & Company, New York. 
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NATIONAL FLORENCE CRITTENTON TRAINING 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Offers to parents and Christian young women Ly advan sof a 
good course for a girl’s education. eT hy, typewriting. and 
office training a ge ¢ Other branc neluding nursing, 
Bible study, English, a practical work, etc. Terms moderate. 
For further information s apply 


218 THIRD STREET, N. W., 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “nass. 


A high grade school for girls. Fine situation. Complete modern 
equipment. Fine buildings. Ample provision for outdoor exercise. 
personal attention of teachers, Address The Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rich Hall, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 
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with > anced courses for high-school graduates and others. om 
and music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German 
¢ nasium, th resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, olf. 
m and electricity. Lacation healthful and beautiful, within 
nine miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
President, Norton, Mass. 
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J I. Blair F dation. Fifty-fifth Year. 
Co-eduest = re, Prepares for any American Co! . New 
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erate rates. For catalogue ad 
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JULIAN DE KESTEL-AANKIN, B.A, 7.6. 


Sometime Classical Scholar of 
University Gollege, Oxford. . . 


Private tonebing in all its branches. Pupils of both sexes 
tocongnly taught and ga advanced. Pre tion for 
all the leading universities. Highest city references cover- 
ing twelve years’ experience. n to engagement in city 
or country. Address 

801 West 114th Street, New York. 
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Syracuse, N.Y. 


OFFERS, besides the re College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil ngineering, Architecture, Music, 
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of this country and Europe are represented on the 
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Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A.,Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


— year begins September 24th, 1902. 


Fifteen instructors. Thorou; ghly uipped to prepare students 
for any college or scientific sch ew gymnasium. Expenses 
reasonable. or catalogue a ene iy t0 

JOHN FISHER PECK, cipal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OBERLIN Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special advan- 
tages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 











MEADVILLE, PA. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Founded 1844, New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. Modern 
mme. Ample equipment. Thorough training for to 
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* graduates. Special provision for others. Send for catalogue to 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 





Now Ready. Just Published 


BRINTON ELIOT 
FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN 


JAMES EUGENE FARMER’S new story 
opens in Yale College of 1770-1773, when 
the faculty consisted of a President and 
six tutors—a new treatment both of college 
life and the Revolution. Cloth, $17.50. 


THE LATE RETURNING 


MARGERY WILLIAMS depicts with rare 
skill the sharp, tense scenes of a revolution 
in South America. A few Americans with 
the President, the insurgent leader and the 
girl between them work out a vivid story. 

Cloth, $7.25. 


DOROTHY VERNON 
OF HADDON HALL 


CHARLES MAJOR’S new love story, 
“even more intense and more fascinating 
than his ‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.’” ‘As animated and full of pic- 
turesque incident as ever pen created.” 
Illustrated by CHRISTY. Cloth, $1.50. 





Published This Week 


THE VIRGINIAN 
A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 


OWEN WISTER’S new novel of the genu- 
ine cow puncher and the vanishing life of 
the cattle country; a distinctly American 
love story, illustrated effectively by AR- 
THUR I. KELLER. Cloth, $7.50. 


OLDFIELD 


A KENTUCKY TALE OF 

THE LAST CENTURY 
NANCY HUSTON BANKS depicts, with de- 
lightfully humorous touches, the quaint, re- 
freshing simplicity of life in the ’40s in the 
far down Pennyroyal region. Cloth, $7.50, 


25th Thousand 


THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


GERTRUDE ATSERTON’S finest work 
from its opening pictures of the West Indian 
island life to its hero’s tragic end, an “ ab- 
sorbingly interesting,” “ brilliant and orig- 
inal,” “fascinating and absorbing,” ‘ mas- 
terly reincarnation.” Cloth, $1.50. 





NOTABLE MISCELLANEOVS BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 net 
(Postage 25 cts.) 
ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D, Prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College, Oxford, the lead- 
ing theologian in England outside the Es- 
tablished Church, is author also of “ Studies 

in the Philosophy of Religion,” etc. 





THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Cloth, 12mo, 271 pp., $1.50 net. 

(Postage 12 cts.) 

WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, Lec- 
turer in History at Harvard University, 
1901-2, Author of “ Andrew Jackson,” etc., 
writes on various phases of Southern history 

in a work noticeable for its breadth of view. 





GHE AMERICAN SPORTSMANS LIBRARY 
Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN 
DYKE. Illustrated by LOUIS AGAS- 
SIZ FUERTES, A. B. FROST, J. O. 
NUGENT, and C. L. BULL. 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE. 
VELT, T. S. VAN DYKE. D. G. 
ELLIOT and A J. STONE. Illus- 
strated by CARL_RUNGIUS. Maps by 
Dr. C. HART MERRIAM. 


Send for a Circular of Volumes to follow 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo. 
in half levant, on 


gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 15 cts.) Limited edition 
an Gelder handmade paper, $7.50 net per vol. 


(sets only). 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave, N.Y. 
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Summer 
Comfort. 


Unless your undergarments are porous 
and provide good ventilation they keep 
the heat in and add to your discomfort on 
hot days. The 


Dr. Deimel Underwear, 


made of specially woven linen-mesh (a fab- 
ric resembling a fine fish net), allows a free 
circulation of air around the body, keeps 
the skin dry and gives comfort during the 
warm weather. 





Reg. Trade-Mark:, 


Booklet telling all about it or the garments at 





We can not be- 
lieve all we read 
in all advertise- 
ments, but when 
we see an article 
advertised month 
after month and 
year and year, 
we Know it must 
be good. If you 
do not use Ivory 
Soap, try it, and 
you will find 
that the claims 


made for it are 
moderate. 


‘“*THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home NOW_ READY. 


ON THE WATER. OR THE SIAMESE TWINS 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIGMI LINN KEESE, 


Author of *‘ Life of William E. 
Burton” and “John Keese, 
Wit and Litterateur.” 


Cloth and Gold, $1.25 net. 






































you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 


{2mo. 


EDWIN W. DAYTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 


763 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Survey of the World 


The festivities attend- 
ing the birth of the 
Cuban Republic began 
on Sunday, the 18th, with religious serv- 
ices in the morning and the sports of a 
general holiday in the afternoon. Presi- 
dent Palma and General Wood were 
guests at a special exhibition of the game 
of jaialai, in which professional players 
from Madrid took part. That evening 
the city was beautifully illuminated and 
there were several masquerade balls. 
The elaborate and costly decorations de- 
signed for the ceremonies of the 2oth 
were completed by continuous work 
through the preceding night. On the 
day of the transfer of power the weather 
was all that could be desired, and the 
city was bright with flowers and bunt- 
ing. In the morning a breakfast was 
given to thousands of poor children by 
Mr. Paine, of Boston. At the hour of 
noon, when the transfer was to take 
place, there were assembled in the palace 
President Palma and his Cabinet, the 
members of the Cuban Congress and Su- 
preme Court, the foreign consuls, Gen- 
eral Wood and other American officers, 
whilethe Plaza and adjoining streets were 
crowded with people. General Wood 
read an official paper, addressed by him- 
self to the Cuban President and Con- 
gress, stating that he had been directed 
by President Roosevelt to transfer to 
them, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple of Cuba, the government and control 
of the island, to be held and exercised 
under the provisions of the new Cuban 
Constitution, upon the condition—ac- 
ceptance of which was assumed—that 
Cuba would undertake to satisfy all the 
obligations of the United States under 
the Peace Treaty. He also formally de- 
clared that the occupation of the island 


Birth of the 
Cuban Republic 


by the United States and the military 
government of it were at an end. This 
paper also contained a list of the sani- 
tary improvements devised and under 
contract in Havana, Santiago and else- 
where, and stated that it was understood 
that the present government of the Isle 
of Pines should continue as a de facto 
government, pending the settlement of 
title. General Wood also read a brief 
letter addressed to the Cuban President 
and Congress by President Roosevelt, 
who spoke of the transfer to be made by 
his order and closed as follows: 


“At the same time I desire to express to 
you the sincere friendship and good wishes 
of the United States, and our most earnest 
hopes for the stability and success of your 
Government, for the blessings of peace, pros- 
perity, and ordered freedom among your peo- 
ple, and for enduring friendship between the 
Republic of the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Cuba.” 


In response President Palma, accepting 
the transfer, declared that the Cuban Re- 
public assumed the treaty obligations 
mentioned by General Wood, undertook 
to carry on the sanitary work planned 
by the military government, agreed to 
the understanding concerning the Isle of 
Pines, and noted the transfer of a bal- 
ance of cash amounting to $689,191. In 
conclusion he said: 


“TI take advantage of this solemn occasion, 
when there is fulfilled the honest promise of 
the Government and of the people of the 
United States in regard to the island of Cuba, 
and when the personality of our country is 
established as a sovereign nation, to express 
to you, as a worthy representative of that 
great nation, the immense gratitude that the 
people of Cuba feel for the American nation; 
for its illustrious President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and to you, personally, for the efforts 
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which you have made for the attainment of 
this cherished ideal.” 


Then General Wood lowered the Ameri- 
can flag that was waving over the pal- 
ace, and, with the assistance of General 
Gomez, hoisted the Cuban flag in its 
place, the Stars and Stripes receiving 
a salute of 45 guns from the Cabafias 
fortress, and the Cuban colors another of 
21 guns. Bands were playing, the peo- 
ple in the streets were cheering, and the 
transfer was greeted by the guns of the 
battle ships in the harbor. The American 
troops at once marched to the wharf and 
embarked for home on the “ Morro 
Castle.” General Wood and his staff 
straightway proceeded to the “ Brook- 
lyn.” The entire “military govern- 
ment” was on board ship before one 
o’clock, and there was a great friendly 
demonstration as the General and his 
soldiers passed out to sea. Eight bat- 
talions of American artillery remain and 
will be placed at the new naval and coal- 
ing stations. President Palma sent to 


President Roosevelt a message express- 
ing the profound gratitude of the Cuban 


people, and Mr. Roosevelt received from 
President Loubet, of France, a message 
offering his sincere felicitations. That 
night Havana enjoyed a grand display 
of fireworks, and the festivities were 
prolonged until the end of the week. At 
Washington the Senate ordered that a 
report of the proceedings in Havana 
should be printed as a public document, 
and both Houses passed a resolution ex- 
pressing satisfaction over “the appear- 
ance of the Cuban Republic among the 
nations of the world.” On the 23d the 
Cuban Congress adopted a resolution 
granting pardon to all Americans in 
prison, under sentence or awaiting trial 
on the island.—President Roosevelt 
came to New York on the Cuban Repub- 
lic’s birthday and made an address be- 
fore the Presbyterian General Assembly 
at a meeting held in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions. In 
the course of some remarks about Cuba 
he said: 


“The citizens of this republic have a right 
to feel proud that we have kept our pledge to 
the letter, and that we have established a new 
international precedent. I do not remember— 
and I have thought a good deal about it—a 
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single case in modern times where as the result 
of such a war the victorious nation has con- 
tented itself with setting a new nation free, 
and fitting it as well as it could be for the diffi- 
cult path of self government. Anarchy and 
ruin would have lain before the island if we 
had been content with the victories of war and 
turned the island loose to run itself. Now we 
bid it godspeed as a nation, and we intend to 
see to it that it shall have all the aid that we 
can give it.” 

The opponents of the Reciprocity bill in 
Congress are still confident that no bill 
can be enacted. It is said that members 
of the Senate committee are preparing a 
bill granting a reduction of 20 per cent. 
for five years upon imports coming di- 
rectly from producers, and leaving out 
the House bill’s repeal of the refiners’ 
differential protective duty. 


5 


The severance of relations 
between the War Depart- 
ment and General Miles is 
indicated by several orders issued last 
week. One of these, from the President, 
revokes the orders of President McKin- 
ley which provided that in the absence 
of the Secretary of War his duties should 
be performed by the Lieutenant-General 
commanding the army. At the same time 
Secretary Root, on the eve of a short pe- 
riod of absence from the city (the As- 
sistant Secretary being out of town), is- 
sued an order authorizing Chief Clerk 
Schofield to act in his place until the re- 
turn of himself or of Assistant Secretary 
Sanger. Another order, from the Presi- 
dent, provides that whenever Adjutant- 
General Corbin is absent his duties shall 
be performed by the senior officer on 
duty in his office. Heretofore, in such 
circumstances, these duties have been 
taken up by Col. Thomas F. Ward, Adju- 
tant-General at Army Headquarters, 
where he is immediately under the direc- 
tion of General Miles.—At the request of 
Secretary Hay, the King of Denmark 
consents to the negotiation of a protocol 
extending for one year the time within 
which the treaty ceding the Danish West 
Indies may be finally ratified. The time 
originally allowed will expire on July 
24th, and the Danish Parliament will not 
sit again until September—There was 
signed at the State Department last week 
what is said to be the first treaty nego- 
tiated under the provisions of The Hague 
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Topics 
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Conference concerning arbitration. In 
this treaty the United States and Mexico 
refer to arbitrators the controversy con- 
cerning the use or distribution of the 
fund established in Mexico, when Cali- 
fornia was a part of that country, for the 
support of Roman Catholic Missions in 
California and Lower California—The 
fine monument erected by the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica in memory of those who fell in the 
war with Spain was dedicated on the 
21st in Arlington Cemetery. At the four 
corners of the base are placed cannon 
taken from the Spanish cruizer “ Maria 
Teresa” and one of the Spanish land 
batteries in Cuba. An address was made 
by the President, who, after praising 
those who had fought in our wars, urged 
that citizens should be ready and willing 
to do their duty at all times, in war or in 
peace—the “ordinary, humdrum, com- 
monplace duties of each day. What we 
need most in this republic,” he continued, 
“is not special genius, not unusual bril- 
liancy, but the honest and upright adher- 
ence on the part of the mass of citizens, 
and of their representatives, to the funda- 
mental laws of private and public moral- 
ity.’"—Lord Pauncefote, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, died in Wash- 
ington on the morning of the 24th inst., 
in his seventy-fourth year. For some 
months he had been a sufferer from at- 
tacks of asthma and rheumatic gout, and 
since April had been confined almost con- 
tinuously to his bed. 


a 


The House has passed a 
T : ‘oe 
Oe VON 9E: coats providing that the 
eight-hour law shall be en- 
forced on all Government work done by 


Congress 


private contractors. This covers, of 
course, the work on naval vessels built in 
private yards, and the manufacture of ar- 
mor for the ships. The annual Naval 
bill was passed after a week’s debate, 
with an amendment requiring that one 
battle ship, one armored cruiser and one 
gunboat—instead of only one ship—shall 
be built in the Government’s navy yards ; 
also that all of the new ships for which 
appropriation is made shall be built in 
those yards if it shall appear to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that the bidding ship- 
builders have entered into a combination 
affecting prices. The provision for 500 
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additional cadets was stricken out on a 
point of order. Under one of the amend- 
ments the cadets are hereafter to be called 
midshipmen.—At a Republican confer- 
ence concerning the Fowler Currency 
and Banking bill no action was taken. It 
is not expected that this bill will he con- 
sidered at the present session. There is 
much opposition to that part of it which 
permits the national banks to establish 
branches. It is said that there will be no 
legislation at this session to increase the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.—The Immigration bill discussed 
in the House last week collects and codi- 
fies the scattered laws upon this subject, 
and also makes some changes. The head 
tax is increased from $1 to $1.50. To 
the classes heretofore excluded are added 
polygamists, anarchists and “ any person 
whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, or who is assisted 
by others to come.” The present law for 
the exclusion of labor under contract is 
so changed by the reported bill that it 
will exclude “ persons whose migration 
has been induced by offers, solicitations, 
promises or agreements, parole or special, 
express or implied, of labor or work or 
service of any kind in the United States.” 
The House has adopted Mr. Underwood’s 
amendment imposing an educational 
qualification. It excludes all persons over 
15 years old who cannot read English or 
some other language, exception being 
made as to the wives and children and 
parents of admissible immigrants arriv- 
ing with them and those of immigrants 
already settled here. The test is to be 
made by means of printed passages from 
the Constitution. 


wt 


On May 24th the 
statue of Rochambeau, 
apresent of the French 
Government to this country, was un- 
veiled in Washington. This statue, 
which was designed and executed by M. 
Hamar, the French sculptor, stands in 
the southwest corner of Lafayette Square 
and is admirably situated. The party 
who came to this country from France to 
assist at the ceremony contained sev- 
eral of the most prominent men of the 
country, among them the present Count 
of Rochambeau, General Brugére, head 
of the French army, Vice-Admiral Four- 


The Rochambeau 
Monument 
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nier of the navy, Alfred Croiset, the dis- 
tinguished scholar of the Sorbonne, and 
others only less distinguished. Pre- 
viously to the unveiling, the party, to- 
gether with M. and Mme. Cambon, and 
others of the French Legation, were re- 
ceived at dinner by President Roosevelt, 
and had entertained a number of Ameri- 
cans on the French cruiser “ Gaulois.” 
The most important event before the 
ceremony was this luncheon given on the 
French cruiser, at which President 
Roosevelt spoke most impressively of the 
aid which France had given to this coun- 
try in our struggle for liberty and of our 
appreciation of the honor now shown to 
the United States by the presentation of 
this statue. At the actual ceremony of 
the unveiling, on May 24th, there were a 
number of speeches, one by the Presi- 
dent and others by Ambassador Cambon 
and General Brugére, the last two being 
in French. General Porter also spoke of 
the character of Rochambeau and Sena- 
tor Lodge related in some detail the man- 
ner in which Rochambeau had come to 
the aid of the Americans and fought side 
by side with Washington at the battle of 
Yorktown. The actual unveiling was 
committed to the Countess of Rocham- 
beau. At the proper moment she rose 
from her place behind President Roose- 
velt, and gave a tug at the cord which was 
to release the drapery of the monument, 
but the flags refused to part. Instantly, 
however, President Roosevelt leaped to 
her side and with a strenuous pull started 
the bunting in its proper course. After 


the ceremony there was a military pa-~ 


rade, reviewed by President Roosevelt, 
the Cabinet and the French visitors from 
a stand erected at a corner of the White 
House grounds. A battalion of the 
French seamen from the “ Gaulois ” 
formed part of the procession. 


& 


During last week some 
additional testimony 
concerning the con- 
duct of the army in the Philippines was 
taken by the Senate committee. One 
witness, a returned soldier, asserted that 
explosive (or dum-dum) bullets were is- 
sued to and used by the troops. This 
was denied, of course, by the War De- 
partment, and the witness’s samples 
proved that he was wrong. Another 


Our Policy in the 
Philippines 
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witness was Bishop Thoburn, of the 
Methodist Church, who has passed much 
time at Singapore, and has visited the 
Philippines twice. He regarded the oc- 
cupation of the islands by our forces as 
“an act of God.” The Filipinos re- 
sembled our Indians, he said, and it 
would take 75 years to educate them so 
that they could stand alone. It would be 
a crime to remove the restraint to which 
they are now subjected. Some passages 
in the President’s address in New York, 
last week, at the missionary celebration 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
are regarded as designed in part for the 
defense of the army. Speaking of the 
conquest of this continent by our people, 
he said: 

“To conquer a continent is rough work. 
All really great work is rough in the doing, 
tho it may seem smooth enough to those who 
look back upon it, or to the contemporaries 
who only look at it from afar. The roughness 
is an unavoidable part of the doing of the 
deed. We need display but scant patience 
with those who, sitting at ease in their own 
homes, delight to exercise a querulous and 
censorious spirit of judgment upon their 
brethren who, whatever their shortcomings, 
are doing strong men’s work as they bring the 
light of civilization into the world’s dark 
places. The criticism of those who live soft- 
ly, remote from the strife, is of little value.” 


—The most prominent figure in the Sen- 
ate debate, last week, was Mr. Hoar, who 
delivered an address for which he had 
made careful preparation. He set forth 
forcibly his views, already familiar to the 
country, asserting that we had repealed 
the Declaration of Independence and vio- 
lated the Monroe Doctrine, because that 
was based upon the doctrine that just 
governments must rest upon the consent 
of the governed. Referring to the use 
of torture, he said that in general our of- 
ficers were humane. He permitted it to 
be inferred, however, that shocking sto- 
ries were told in letters received by him 
from soldiers who could not afford to 
criticise their superiors publicly. In his 
peroration he reviewed the record of ben- 
eficent generations of Americans down 
to the present one, ending as follows: 


“ And now what have we to say? Are we 
to have a place in that honorable company? 
Must we engrave on that column, ‘ We re- 
pealed the Declaration of Independence. We 
changed the Monroe Doctrine from a doctrine 
of eternal righteousness and justice, resting on 
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the consent of the governed, to a doctrine of 
brutal selfishness, looking only to our own ad- 
vantage. We crushed the only republic in 
Asia. We made war on the only Christian 
people in the East. We converted a war of 
glory to a war of shame. We vulgarized the 
American flag. We introduced perfidy into 
the practice of war. We inflicted torture on 
unarmed men to extort confession. We put 
children to death. We established recon- 
centrado camps. We devastated provinces. 
We baffled the aspirations of a people for 
liberty.’ 

“No, Mr. President. Never! Never! 
Other and better counsels will yet prevail. 
The hours are long in the life of a great peo- 
ple. The irrevocable step is not yet taken. 

“Let us at least have this to say: ‘ We, too, 
have kept the faith of the Fathers. We took 
Cuba by the hand. We delivered her from her 
age-long bondage. We welcomed her to the 
family of nations. We set mankind an ex- 
ample never beheld before of moderation in 
victory. We led hesitating and halting Eu- 
rope to the deliverance of their beleaguered 
Ambassadors in China. We marched through 
a hostile country—a country cruel and bar- 
barous—without anger or revenge. We re- 
turned benefit for injury, and pity for cruelty. 
We made the name of America beloved in the 
East as in the West. We kept faith with the 
Philippine people. We kept faith with our 
own history. We kept our National honor un- 
sullied. The flag which we received without a 
rent we handed down without a stain.’ ” 


—General Chaffee reports that confer- 
ences with the Moro chiefs seem to as- 
sure peace. General Malvar, who re- 
cently surrendered, has issued a procla- 
mation commanding all Filipinos to sup- 
port the United States. He has also in- 
formed the Junta at Hong Kong that it 
can count no longer upon the allegiance 
of the islanders. General Chaffee, re- 
viewing the judgment of the court-mar- 
tial acquitting Major Waller, disapproves 
it except so far as it declares him not 
guilty of murder. 


The executive officers 
of the miners who are 
on strike in the an- 
thracite ¢oal field decided last week to 
call out the engineers, firemen and pump- 
men on June 2 if the mine owners should 
decline to give them an eight-hour day 
with the same wages that are now paid 
for ten hours or more. A few independ- 
ent operators have granted this increase, 
to save their property, but the large com- 
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panies refuse to do so and are preparing 
for a contest on the date named. Before 
that time they will discharge the em- 
ployes who intend to obey the union, fill- 
ing their places with other men who can 
be trusted, and taking measures to de- 
fend them. One of the two State divi- 
sions of the union that are needed for 
the calling of a general convention has 
voted for such action. This is Michigan, 
and it is said a similar vote has beentaken 
in Virginia and West Virginia, where 
strikes (to begin on June 7th) were or- 
dered on Saturday last, pending nego- 
tiations for higher wages and better 
treatment. The Civic Federation has not 
been inactive, but it is reported that the 
coal railroad presidents desire that it 
shall have nothing to do with the con- 
troversy. It is said that the Federation 
will hold a meeting this week and that 
it may call for statements from both 
sides. In obedience to a mandate from 
Bishop Hoban, the striking miners who 
are Catholics have taken the pledge of 
total abstinence. 


We gave last week the 


Creed Revision 
Adopted 


substance of the pro- 


posed amendments to 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, 
and the Brief Statement of doctrine for 
popular use. The only action of the 
General Assembly of general interest is 
the adoption of this Report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision. A whole week had 
been allowed for private discussion and 
understanding. When, therefore, last 
Thursday morning the hour came for 
action, every obstruction to favorable ac- 
tion had been removed. Dr. Van Dyke, 
Moderator, expressed the hope that there 
might be unity of heart on this great 
subject. Then Dr. Minton, chairman of 
the Revision Committee, defended the 
Report. He said there were unguarded 
statements in the Westminster Confes- 
sion that had produced misunderstand- 
ing and ought to be corrected. Thus, no 
one believes that it is a sin to refuse to 
take a legal oath. That section ought to 
be changed. So the clause about the 
Pope has no proper place in a creed, and 
the clause about infants needs amend- 
ment. Then Dr. Moffatt urged speedy - 
action, as the workers were tired of the 
strife: “It will take but an hour or so 
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here. It will take but an hour or so be- 
fore the presbyteries.” He was right. 
Onlyone man, from Florida,made a tear- 
ful protest, which aroused no sympathy. 
The overtures to the presbyteries, cover- 
ing the amendments and the declaratory 
statements, were adopted with but two 
or three feeble Noes, and then the Brief 
Statement was adopted with only one 
voice heard against it. There was great 
rejoicing; and the work of the General 
Assembly was done, altho the various 
perfunctory forms of action on temper- 
ance, divorce, etc., had to be attended to, 
and the visit to Princeton. The mis- 
sionary meetings, at the principal one of 
which President Roosevelt was present 
and made a stirring speech, had been 
held before the subject of Revision was 
reached. It is understood that the chief 
credit for the result on the Brief State- 
ment is due to Prof. John De Witt and 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, both of Princeton, 
which thus takes the lead in the counsels 
of the Church. Professor De Witt has 
published in The Princeton Times of 
May 17 the draft for this Statement, 
which they, after much consultation, 
presented to the committee and which 
the committee expanded and made more 
rhetorical and theological. Dr. De Witt 
says: 

“Dr. van Dyke’s conciliatory spirit and 
fine gift of expression greatly aided the com- 
mittee in its meetings. The ease and felicity 
with which in the midst of discussions he 
would catch and fix in admirable form hints 
and flying suggestions not seldom united us 
after sharp debate.” 


& 
After a brief period of 
quiescence Mt. Pelée, in 


The Volcanic 


Di nae 
— Martinique, and Mt. 


Souffriére, in St. Vincent, have become 
violently active again, and the people on 
both of these ill-fated islands are living 
in a state of great anxiety. Early in the 
morning of May 2oth a thick, heavy 
cloud, pierced by flashes of lightning, 
was seen to rise over Mt. Pelée. The 
people in Fort de France, many of whom 
had fled thither for refuge, were smitten 
with terror and for a while the city was 
in a state of hysterical panic. From the 
description given by those who saw this 
outbreak at close quarters it must have 
been even more violent than the first 
eruption which laid St, Pierre in ruins. 
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Vast columns of molten matter were 
spurted from the volcano and large red- 
hot boulders, some of them many feet in 
diameter, rained down on the ruins of 
the devastated town and leveled every- 
thing that had been left standing. At 
10 o'clock of the same morning the “ Po- 
tomac ” went to investigate matters and 
Lieut. Benjamin McCormick did notable 
work in bringing relief to the district. 
Among other things he took 180 
refugees on board the “ Potomac” and 
brought them to Fort de France. The 
mountain still threatens and the inhabit- 
ants of the whole island are fleeing to 
Fort de France. There the panic is so 
great that many people are leaving the 
island altogether. Large numbers of 
people are emigrating to Guadeloupe. 
From Paris the Minister of the Colonies, 
M. Decrais, has cabled to Governor 
Lheurre at Martinique asking whether 
the situation seems to necessitate a par- 
tial or total evacuation of the island, but 
to this inquiry no reply so far has been 
received. The total relief fund for Mar- 
tinique raised in France was on May 
24th something over 1,000,000 francs, 
but this sum must be swelled by contri- 
butions from rulers and cities all over 
the world. The United States steamer 
“Dixie” from New York has arrived 
at Martinique and has unloaded as far 
as possible her cargo of supplies at Fort 
de France. The investigations of officers 
who have gone as near as possible to 
St. Pierre show that the ruin worked 
must have been largely the result of a 
furious blast of blazing gas, traveling at 
enormous speed and with incalculable 
force. In St. Vincent conditions are 
very much as they are in Martinique. 


os 


The latest advices from 
England show that peace 
between England and the 
Boer Republic is now a practical cer- 
tainty, altho it may be some days, or 
even weeks, before the terms of the 
peace are officially announced. On May 
23d the Foreign Office at Berlin received 
the news through a privileged cipher 
cablegram from the German Consul at 
Pretoria that the articles of surrender 
were ready to be signed by the Boer del- 
egates at Vereeniging. On the same day 
there was a meeting of the Cabinet in 
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London, which was regarded as of con- 
siderable importance in the peace nego- 
tiations. The Ministers came to Down- 
ing Street from all parts of the country 
and were greeted by crowds of people 
anxious to learn how matters were like- 
ly toturn. When the meeting adjourned 
at 5.10 P. M. it was impossible. to obtain 
any direct information from the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Immediately after 
the adjournment, however, there was a 
meeting of the inner committee of the 
Cabinet, and after this Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Secretary for the Colonies, went 
to Buckingham Palace, where he had an 
audience with King Edward. Later in 
the evening he again went to the palace. 
At the Volunteer Service dinner that 
night Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State 
for War, was expected to make some 
statement in regard to the terms of peace. 
In response to the toast, “ The Imperial 
Forces,” the Secretary used the following 
words, but could not be induced to be 
more explicit : 

“T should go beyond my duty should I enter 

into details of the communications which are 
now passing and which prelude, as we all hope, 
the surrender of the Boers.” 
He did, however, reiterate the statement 
often given out by the Government that 
they would not be drawn into any com- 
promise likely to jeopardize the future 
peace in South Africa. The so-called 
“ Kaffir” stocks have gone up notably, 
and this perhaps is as good an indication 
as any of the assurance felt in London 
that the war is really over. Just why 
there is a delay in announcing the exact 
state of affairs is not known. It is possi- 
ble that some of the minor leaders at 
Vereeniging oppose the peace and 
threaten to carry on guerrilla warfare in 
a small way at their own risk. This, in- 
deed, is the most serious apprehension 
felt in regard to the whole matter. The 
Daily News of London claims that the 
Boer demands are as follows: 

“ First—Either an immediate grant of self- 
government, or, failing that, to fix a date for 
the establishment of self-government. 

“ Second—In case self-government be de- 
ferred, that the Boers should be entitled to 
advise with their temporary rulers. 

“ Third—Amnesty for the rebels. 

“ Fourth—Permission to retain their rifles 
for defense against the natives. 


“ Fifth—Permission to retain their saddle 
horses. 
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‘‘ Sixth—A guaranty that the natives should 
not be treated upon an equality with white 
men. 

“ Seventh—That no limit shall be placed 
upon the money for rebuilding and restocking 
the farms.” 


& 


There have been rumors for 
some time that the Premier, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, would re- 
sign, and now it is definitely announced 
that he will leave President Loubet toform 
a new Cabinet simultaneously with the 
meeting of the newly elected Chamber. 
The effect of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
withdrawal from the government may 
be to bring the country to its old state 
of helpless vacillation and change unless 
some strong leader is found to take his 
place——M. Waldeck-Rousseau notified 
President Loubet of his resignation just 
before the President started for Russia, 
where he has been entertained as a guest 
of the Czar in return for the hospitality 
recently extended to that sovereign in 
France. May 2oth President Loubet ar- 
rived at Kronstadt on the armored 
cruiser “ Montcalm ” and was met by the 
Czar and his party on the imperial yacht 
“ Alexandra.” Two days later the Presi- 
dent entered St. Petersburg, where he 
was enthusiastically received by the 
populace. At the railway station he was 
met by the Mayor of the city, who of- 
fered him the customary bread and salt 
as a token of welcome. During the day 
the President visited the important edi- 
fices, left cards at the various embassies, 
placed a wreath on the tomb of Czar 
Alexander III, and made a donation of 
100,000 francs to the charities of St. 
Petersburg, Kronstadt and Peterhof. As 
he passed through the streets there were 
abundant signs of the popularity of the 
alliance between France and Russia. 
The windows of the houses along his 
route and even the roofs were thronged 
with people, and many aristocratic Rus- 
sian ladies wore around their arms rib- 
bons which had been taken from the caps 
of the French sailors. The next day M. 
Loubet parted from the Czar and sailed 
from Kronstadt. 


French 
Affairs 


Paris has been excited by 
one of the most extraor- 
dinary swindling schemes 
on record. Shortly after the year 1883 


The Humbert 
Swindle 
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a Madame Humbert bought a mansion in 
Paris and two other fine estates. She 
produced a copy of an alleged will, sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by one Rob- 
ert Henry Crawford, an American mil- 
lionaire, just deceased, whose New York 
address was given at 1202 Broadway. 
According to this will Madame Humbert 
was made the sole legatee of Crawford’s 
estate, which was valued at 100,000,000 
francs. Afterward a second will, dated 
on the same day as the first, was pro- 
duced, according to which the estate was 
to be divided into three equal shares to 
go to Madame Humbert and two of the 
testators’ nephews, Henry and Robert 
Crawford. ‘The third step was the pro- 
duction of a document signed by the 
three legatees, in which they agreed that 
all the securities which went to make up 
the estate should be left in the care and 
under the charge of M. and Mme. Hum- 
bert until the youngest legatee came of 
.age, when some agreement would be 
made among the three heirs in regard to 
the two contradictory wills. The securi- 
ties, according to the statement of Ma- 
dame Humbert, were then placed in a 
safe in her dwelling on the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, and on the strength of 
these alleged securities she proceeded to 
borrow vast sums of money from various 
bankers in Paris and throughout France. 
Her swindling schemes were made prac- 
ticable by the French laws, which allow 
the courts to place their seal on a safe 
alleged to hold securities under litigation 
without investigation on the part of the 
court to prove that the securities are ac- 
tually there. Thus for a number of 
years Madame Humbert was able to bor- 
row money on the strength of securities 
which she could not bring forth, but 
which were accredited by the courts. 
Seventeen bankers or banking companies 
of high repute lent to her more than 20,- 
000,000 francs. For some time there were 
suspicions that the securities were not 
what they were represented to be, and lit- 
igation was opened to get possession of 
them. It was discovered that no such 
American millionaire as Crawford had 
ever been known in New York. In 1897 
an official document signed by a notary 
public in New York was produced in 
court showing that the millionaire was a 
fiction of the swindlers’ own creation. 
Just recently the dispute reached a climax 
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when M. Cochefort the noted head of the 
detective police of Paris, with other of- 
ficers and representatives of the banks, 
went to Madame Humbert’s house and 
opened the safe. There was found in the 
safe no securities whatever, nothing in 
fact but an old jewel box and some pa- 
pers of no significance. Meanwhile Ma- 
dame Humbert and her husband, who 
was a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for the Department of the Seine, had 
fled the country. They are expected in 
New York, and every precaution has 
been taken to arrest them if they reach 
this port. One of the most extraordinary 
features of the case is the fact that the 
Nationalist party have attempted to make 
political capital out of it. A violent doc- 


ument has come out, signed by Jules 
Lemaitre and other Nationalist leaders, 
comparing this hoax with the Panama 
scandal of ea reputation. 


About fifteen years ago 
there began in Japan a 
movement for church 
union. First the English and American 
Episcopalians were united in one Japa- 
nese church and soon after six Reformed 
denominations joined their forces. The 
effort of the various Methodist bodies to 
unite was then blocked by the home au- 
thorities, after a “ Plan of Union” had 
been formulated. Now the effort has 
been renewed, and the missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, North 
and South, the Canadian Methodists, the 
Protestant Methodists, the Evangelical 
Association and the United Brethren 
have again adopted a “ Basis of Union,” 
which is to be submitted to the respective 
General Conferences at home for ap- 
proval. The “ Basis” is a compromise 
measure. Doctrinally, it is Methodist, 
founded on the Articles of Religion of 
the uniting bodies, Wesley’s Notes on the 
New Testament and his Sermons. A 
General Superintendent (equivalent to 
bishop) may serve eight years, and will 
then be ineligible for re-election. The 
presiding elders will be appointed by the 
General Superintendent on the nomina- 
tion of the annual conferences by ballot, 
without debate. The missions will re- 
main separate, but their churches will be 
united, and in strength they will be ex- 
ceeded only by the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational bodies. 


Church Union 
in Japan 





Feudalism or Commonwealth 
By John B. Clark, LL.D. 
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HE able article by Mr. W. J. Ghent 
in THE INDEPENDENT for April 
the third has presented one of the 

possible and not unreasonable views con- 
cerning the industrial state of the im- 
mediate future. As this vigorous writer 
thinks, the new century is ushering in a 
benevolent feudalism. . With a few 
touches of his pencil Mr. Ghent has 
given definiteness of outline to a picture 
which has presented itself, in a nebulous 
shape, to many minds. Nearly all of us 
have had a growing sense of subordina- 
tion, if not of quasi-dependence, as we 
have watched the growth of private for- 
tunes and that of trusts of the “ billion 
dollar ” type. Standing once in the lobby 
of a hotel I heard a friend say, “ That is 
the man who owns us;” and a glance 
showed me a kindly gentleman, supposed 
to be worth a vast sum and to control a 


vaster one, who might have served as - 
the model of one of the benevolent 
“barons” of the new system, and yet 
we knew that, in reality, he had no 


baronial power over us. We were his 
customers who, in common with a mil- 
lion others, paid him his price for a serv- 
ice rendered. The mere fact of his vast 
capital expressed itself, with humorous 
exaggeration, in my friend’s remark, and 
even suggested a general correspondence 
between his relation to ordinary citi- 
zens and that of a lord to dependents. 
This has caused many a man to use the 
term feudal in describing the relation: 
Did not the baron of former times get 
his power by the ownership of land? 
And now that capital rather than mere 
land has become the instrument of pro- 
duction, why should not the ownership 
of this agent endow a man with an ac- 
tual ruling power? Supplied with the 
details which Mr. Ghent furnishes the 
picture of the system resulting from the 
modern concentration of wealth may 
seem to have the distinctive traits of the 
one which evolved out of the chaos fol- 
lowing the fall of the Roman Empire. 
We seem to have our great nobles hold- 
ing the largest amounts of wealth and 


power, and below them a series of classes 
in varying degrees of subordination. 
These are “ courtiers,” professional men, 
managers, foremen, and “ villains,’ or 
wage earners in city and country, be- 
sides small farmers, tenants, cotters and 
tramps, and they may all appear to be 
more or less under the barons’ control. 
The system may seem to be as nearly like 
the old one as it cari be in view of the 
higher level that modern life has reached. 
Over every one of these classes the pow- 
er of the overlord appears to extend; 
and as for the freedom of the common 
laborer, it may seem to be reduced to an 
empty word, which, as Goethe says: 
“Sounds so sweetly that we cannot be 
without it,” tho we know that the sub- 
stance corresponding to it has vanished. 

The system, as Mr. Ghent tells us, is 
qualified by the beneficence of the barons, 
by their growing sense of the “ trustee- 
ship of great wealth,” and, more effect- 
ually, by their prudence and their whole- 
some respect for the dormant power that 
resides in the democracy. They will un- 
doubtedly temper their exactions and re- 
duce to a system the operation of throw- 
ing “sops to Cerberus.” By blending 
generosity with firmness and by causing 
church and school to teach mollifying 
doctrines about the peace which the new 
empire signifies and about the perils of 
atheism and anarchism, the rulers will 
sustain themselves, in spite of popular 
aspirations for the freedom of earlier 
times. The triumph of the system “ is 
assured ; and existent forces are carrying 
us toward it with an ever accelerating 
speed. One power alone might prevent 
it—the collective will of the people that 
it shall not be. But of this there is no 
fear on the part of the barons and but lit- 
tle expectation on the part of the under- 
lings.” 

I venture to say that if the forecast 
should prove to be accurate, the will of 
the people that the system shall not be 
would assert itself with all necessary 
vigor and with a very decisive effect. As 
a weaker democracy ended the earlier 
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and stronger feudalism, the strong one 
of the present day would end the new 
and far weaker feudalism. What should 
and doubtless will be done by the demo- 
cratic power, which in every test issue is 
dominant, is to work preventively and 
see to it that the new feudalism shall 
never mature. .In order that the present 
state should transmute itself into a truly 
feudal system one condition would be 
necessary, and that the people will never 
allow to be realized. 

One often discovers radical differences 
between things which are so similar that 
at first they seem to be identical. Mr. 
Ghent’s picture is not a caricature, but a 
serious portrait, of which one may say 
that, in certain conspicuous traits, it is 
“horribly like the original.” The 
points of unlikeness, tho less conspicu- 
ous, are sufficient to impress the behold- 
er with the fact that there is essential 
inaccuracy in the portrayal. That the 
so-called capitalistic system has con- 
tinued until now and that its further 
continuance is regarded with toleration 
is enough to prove that it has not the 
essential quality which the word feudal 
describes. 

What is that trait? It is an arbitrary 
rule which destroys freedom and puts 
the fortunes of the dependent classes at 
the disposal of the overlord. He can 
take what he will and let his underlings 
have the rest. Wages are a residuum 
in an intolerable sense, for they are 
gauged, “ad misericordiam,” as an old 
term expressed it, according to the dic- 
tates of a pity which moderates the lord’s 
exactions as the condition of his villains 
approaches the level of starvation. No 
benevolence could temper such a power 
so as to make it tolerable; and as for for- 
tifying it by teachings emanating from 
church or school, using such things to 
oppose the popular feeling would be like 
hurling handfuls of chaff at an ap- 
proaching battle ship. With anything 
of this kind impending, however, we 
shall save our freedom before it is lost, 
instead of waiting to recover it. 

It is not worth while here to analyze 
the class distinctions which were main- 
tained during the feudal period. The 
single question that is paramount is 
whether, in the new industrial state, the 
employe is helpless, and the mere re- 
cipient of whatever the employer 
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chooses to leave for him. Is there no 
economic law which protects him? Is 
there, in the actual adjustment of wages, 
say, between a trade union and an aver- 
age corporation, any gauging of pay 
“ad misericordiam?” Does not the em- 
ployer give what he must and not what 
he will? The thing that would enable 
him more completely to have his way is 
monopoly, and in order to give him such 
a power this would have to be far more 
absolute than any monopoly has become. 
The whole influence of competition 
would have to vanish, and the principle 
on which, to and including the present 
time, the pay of every kind of labor is 
determined would have to become inop- 
erative. Such an annihilation of the 
power of competition is not coming 
without observation ; it will be seen in the 
distance and its approach will never be 
permitted. The reason why trusts are 
now tolerated is that the people perceive 
that while in their several fields they 
have reduced to a very few the number 
of real or possible competitors, the ac- 
tual power of competition does in some 
way survive. If it shall continue to sur- 
vive, wages will be gauged by the pro- 
ductive efficiency of laborers, and not by 
the will of their masters. United ef- 
fort will enable the workers to make 
their rightful claims respected. 

There is a list of important differences 
between the present system and the feu- 
dal one, and one of them is that the 
basis of the power of the old baron was 
a crude physical force. His vassals and 
dependents joined their fortunes to his 
for fighting purposes. The organiza- 
tion was military, and aggression and 
defense were the purposes of it. An- 
other difference is that the modern baron 
is a composite personality. Small hold- 
ings and middle sized ones make up the 
bulk of a great capital. The mere mil- 
lionaires are numerous and the men of 
still smaller means are more numerous 
still, and are collectively powerful. It 
is easy to change a hundred of these less- 
er capitalists into a collective “ baron,” 
who can enter the field as the competitor 
of a trust. As we shall see, it is such 
competitors who are the protectors of 
society. The commonwealth of honest 
capital and honest labor will survive as 
long as competition of this kind is a pow- 
er in the market; and thus far it has 
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held, in spite of trusts, the dominant in- 
fluence. 

Before reverting to the forces which 
can be counted on to protect society from 
monopoly, it is well to notice some of the 
peculiarities of the tyranny which mo- 
nopoly would develop. If a trust were 
able to drive all competitors from its 
field and to keep them out by sheer ter- 
rorizing, if it could extort special con- 
cessions from railroads, baffle investigat- 
ing commissioners, defy courts and, by 
selling goods at cut-throat prices, now 
here and now there, as local competitors 
should appear, destroy all actual or pos- 
sible competition, on what classes would 
the hand of such a tyrant directly fall? 
It would fall with particular directness 
on laborers in other departments of in- 
dustry, on farmers and on independent 
investors. With its own workmen the 
trust would probably make terms, 
would pay them something more than 
ordinary wages, and their bonus would 
not be a mere sop thrown to a democracy 
that might start a revolution. It would 
not go to the most revolutionary class. 
It is the excluded worker forced into 
fields outside of the area where the trust 
operates who is most open to radical 
suggestions, and for him the trust has no 
sops. By limiting its output and clos- 
ing some of its mills the trust may force 
many men into the more sterile fields, 
where their labor creates less and gets 
less than it should. The general rate of 
pay is kept down by monopoly, tho the 
monopolist may pay to his own men 
somewhat more than this reduced 
amount. ' 

When a trust gives to its own men 
something in excess of what they could 
get from another employer this amounts 
to a politic sharing with them of sums 
extorted from the remainder of the pub- 
lic. It is the price of internal peace 
when attacks from without are immi- 
nent. Moreover, these attacks from 
without are not revolutionary, but are in 
harmony with the spirit of law. They 
are efforts to vindicate that legal prin- 
ciple which forbids monopoly. The ef- 
fect of the bonus is to unite masters and 
men within the monopolized industry in 
a common intérest which is opposed to 
the interests of the outside world, and 
the relation which it establishes between 
employer and employed is quite unlike 
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that between a lord and an agricultural 
serf. If it is like anything in feudalism, 
it has a faint resemblance to the relation 
of a robber baron to a favored military 
follower. A hundred trusts, if they 
acted as real monopolies and extended 
themselves over a large part of the field 
of industry, would not be to their em- 
ployes as lords to serfs. They would 
rob farmers, by forcing down the price 
of raw produce, and would hamper or- 
dinary investors, by fencing large fields 
against the entrance of their capital and 
forcing these capitalists to betake them- 
selves to worse fields. They would op- 
press the workers also in these inferior 
fields; but. their relation to their own 
men would have in it somewhat of the 
quality of an unlawful partnership. 

So much for the type of oppression 
that would come if the power of compe- 
tition were to vanish. The oppressor’s 
power would be felt outside of his own 
dominions. Yet it would be a real op- 


pression, and the question that is impor- 
tant is whether it is or is not coming. 
What has been said above as to the im- 
possibility of making a democracy sub- 


mit to a feudal tyranny applies to the 
régime of monopoly; for the people will 
never endure it. The important fact is 
that the people do not need to let it de- 
velop at all. The laborers are far from 
being alone in rg Marre to monopoly, 
for with them are farmers and independ- 
ent investors ; and, moreover, great nat- 
ural forces are working on their side. 
Competition is forever asserting itself, 
and if hereafter it were to do no more 
than it is now doing, even this would be 
enough to hold the power of great cor- 
porations within relatively narrow lim- 
its. But there is every reason for hop- 
ing that competition may do more than 
this. Laborers, farmers and honest in- 
vestors ought to be able to have their 
way in law making; and there are laws 
that will help to keep the competitive 
process alive. The monopolist may buy 
the political boss, and so dictate nomina- 
tions to office, and make it hard either to 
enact the laws that we need or to enforce 
them when they are enacted; but is any 
one willing to say that, with a union of 
the forces that demand this, it cannot be 
done? an this year nor the next will 
the satisfactory repressing of monop- 
olies come; but to suppose that it will 
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never come requires us to believe that a 
great majority of the people cannot ever 
get from their Government something 
that their interests demand. 

The following assertions may be safe- 
ly made: 

(1) A genuine feudalism would never 
be tolerated by the people, however be- 
nevolent it might be. 

(2) The tyrannical power which 
threatens us is that of monopoly, and the 
working of it is unlike that of a feudal 
tyranny. 

(3) Powerful natural forces are hold- 
ing this power in control, and, through 
their government, the people will be able 
to curb it more completely. 

In the pages of this magazine it has 
been maintained that certain definite 
measures would take from great corpo- 
rations their monopolistic power and 
leave to them their capacity for efficient 
production. It would unduly prolong 


this article to repeat the arguments 
which lead to this conclusion. 

It may be said, however, that the ques- 
tion whether we are to have an intoler- 
able system or not does not depend on 


the adequacy of any special set of meas- 
ures. We shall do the more conservative 
things first, in the hope that they will 
suffice ; but if monopoly still persists, we 
shall do more. If it were to appear that 
we could not put an end to discriminat- 
ing freight charges, by which trusts are 
greatly assisted, we could, as a possible 
resort, take possession of the railroads. 
Between us and the régime of monopoly 
there ranges itself a whole series of pos- 
sible measures stopping short of social- 
ism, and yet efficient enough to preserve 
our free economic system. While be- 
lieving that conservative measures will 
suffice, any one can see that a democratic 
state will resort to bold ones before it 
submits to a tyrannical régime. 

With competition rescued from ex- 
tinction or impairment, what will hap- 
pen? There will be inequalities of 
wealth, of course, but if great fortunes 
are not oppressive, who except the 
envious will find fault with them? What 
the vast amounts of capital which are 
coming into existence will practically do 
is to call continually for labor to work 
with them. It is as tho new continents 
were opening and demanding men to 
till them; and even tho the men should 
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work entirely for hire, this would be 
done under conditions which would give 
them fair wages. The new capital is a 
competing force, bidding up the rate of 
pay for labor toward the limit set by its 
full productive power. Capital will 
have to take low interest, and wherever 
net profits become large both labor and 
capital will enter the field and divide the 
gains. Labor will be a vender in the 
market, and can get the value of what it 
sells, and the two things that will enable 
it to do this are, first, the continual cre- 
ating of new capital; and, secondly, the 
keeping alive of competition. It is not 
too much to expect that, at some day, a 
great body of workers in the steel indus- 
try may sell the product of its labors to 
its corporate employer with as much 
prospect of getting justice, and with as 
strong a feeling of manly independence, 
as a village carpenter or blacksmith or 
shoemaker or wheelwright sells his serv- 
ices to the townsmen who employ him. 
What is before us, then, is not a feu- 
dalism tempered by benevolence and pru- 
dence, but rather a commonwealth men- 
aced by monopoly, but able to meet this 
danger, and to move on to a state of 
prosperity and a contentment that is 
based on justice. The workman will 
not take the billionaire’s leavings. To 
the collective employer, the corporation, 
he will offer something for sale in a mar- 
ket where safeguards of his own mak- 
ing will insure to him a fair price. What 
he has to offer will grow continually 
larger, thanks to the very increase in 
wealth which, on its face, seems men- 
acing. Not without institutional work 
will this be insured. Laws and even 
constitutions will undergo changes, and 
in making the changes the democracy 
will find its wisdom taxed far more than 
its ultimate strength. It will be engaged 
in a struggle against corporate powers, 
political machines and bosses, and will 
have to use its forces strategically as well 
as vigorously. The reclaiming of an in- 
dustrial state is the end in view, and he 
has a poor opinion of humanity who does 
not think it will ever be accomplished. 
To accept feudalism would be to submit 
to what is intolerable, while to reclaim 
the commonwealth will only be doing 
what is difficult; and there is no uncer- 
tainty as to which of these alternatives 
the people will choose. The society of 
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the future will have great capitals and 
great labor unions, and the two, as they 
deal with each other in a spirit of inde- 
pendence and under conditions which 
give just results, will in the end make 
the industrial commonwealth what it 
should be. If we were to make a picture 
that should symbolize the coming state, 
it would not be that of a portly figure 
representing capital holding labor under 
its feet and glancing apprehensively at 
fierce shapes lurking in the shadows and 
representing communism and anarchism. 
Rather would it be a picture of two 
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strong men standing side by side and 
representing the honest capital and the 
honest laborer in their natural alliance, 
looking with displeasure but with no fear 
at the ugly shape of monopoly which 
menaces them both. In the contest with 
that power, at least, they are allies; and 
if they crush it their relations. with each 
other, while still involving wage con- 
tracts and bargaining, should be charac- 
terized by fair dealing, mutual respect, 
and, in the end, that fraternal feeling 
which is the finer for subsisting amid 
difficulties. 


New Yor« City 


Cuba’s New Day 


By Albert Gardner Robinson 


HE new Government of Cuba may 
be somewhat shorn of the fair 
proportions of an independent re- 

public, but the island now takes a place 
among the nations of the world and flies 
the flag of the Republic of Cuba. The 
seeds of national independence were 
planted many years ago and their growth 
has proceeded but slowly. The leaves 
of hope made their appearance about the 
middle of the last century. Twenty 
years later the plant blossomed into the 
Ten Years’ War, an unsuccessful but by 
no means fruitless struggle against the 
power of Spain. In 1895 a wider root- 
growth produced new branches and a 
stronger life, which Spain was unable to 
shake. 

The 20th of May is now a day of im- 
portant interest in Cuba, second only in 
its historic prominence to the 24th of 
February, the day which was set for the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1895. The 
island has had a number of quasi-presi- 
dents in the days that are past, and 
Tomas Estrada Palma held that position 
at the time of his capture by the 
Spaniards during the closing months of 
the Ten Years’ War. To-day Cuba pre- 
sents to the world, in the person of Sefior 
Palma, a chief executive who is recog- 
nized by all the world as the President 
of the Republic of Cuba. ‘His seat of 
government in those early days was a 


migratory institution. The capital was 
wherever the nominal President might 
happen to be. To-day it is in the build- 
ing from which Martinez Campos sought 
to suppress the insurgents of the Ten 
Years’ War and from which General 
Weyler sought to crush out the insurrec- 
tion of 1895 by ruin and extermination. 
The historic room which saw the abdica- 
tion of the power of Spain is now the 
official headquarters of the Republic of 
Cuba. Sefior Palma’s installation in his 
high position begins a new chapter in the 
history of the island. 

Unfortunately for both Cuba and the 
United States, those into whose hands 
there fell by the act of war the immedi- 
ate destinies of the island gave but an 
inadequate consideration to the earlier 
chapters of Cuba’s history, and no little 
of confusion and misconception has been 
an inevitable result. Because of the fact 
that throughout the greater part of the 
last half century Cuba has been a land 
of strife and unrest, her self-constituted 
trustees, without due analysis of the pro- 
voking causes, reached a conclusion that 
the Cubans were a people whose political 
turbulence was of the same pattern as 
that of their neighbors in Latin America. 
We assumed for them a corresponding 
intellectual inferiority and political in- 
eptitude. We underestimated the force 
and the genuineness of the independence 
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movement. We weighed them, en masse, 
in the scales of our dominant Anglo- 
Saxunism and declared them wanting. 
A broader and a more charitable analysis 
would have saved them and us a good 
deal of mutual misunderstanding. 

For four hundred years Spain gov- 
erned Cuba, as she did her other colonies, 
upon the policy followed by the conquer- 
ing nations of ancient history. Con- 
quered races and outlying possessions 
were regarded as fields for the exploita- 
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dencies of the nineteenth century at last 
cost her the most valuable and most de- 
sirable of her colonial possessions. 
Cuba’s fundamental grievance against 
Spain was caused by economic rather 
than by political oppression. Lier de- 
mands were for a wider measure of eco- 
nomic freedom. What was really wanted 
was a chance to grow, an opportunity to 
develop the wonderful natural resources 
of the island, to extend trade, to escape 
from a system of taxation which took 
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tion of the conquerors or possessors, re- 
gardless of the welfare of those whom 
they governed. It was the custom of the 
time, the habit of all colonizing nations 
of earlier days. England discovered the 
mistake of it and learned her lesson 
when her American colonists stood for 
their rights as men and established the 
United States of America. The germs 
of that institution were early wafted 
across the narrow stretch of intervening 
water and found place in the island of 
Cuba. For the next hundred years Spain 
tried to stamp them out. She failed, and 
her effort to perpetuate a colonial system 
which was unsuited to the ideas and ten- 
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from the producer an undue share of thie 
results of his labor and gave him no ade- 
quate return. Reform fell, of course, 
within the domain of governmental proc- 
esses and the desired end was attainable 
only through a change in government. 
There is little reason to doubt that Cuba 
would have remained for an indefinite 
time as loyal to Spain as Canada is to 
England if Spain had granted to her in- 
sular possession, in all good faith and 
honesty of purpose, those political re- 
forms which the Cubans demanded and 
by which they would have been able to 
control their own economic affairs. 
Nominally this was done in the fall of 
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1897, but the cession came too late and 
its genuineness was not sufficiently cer- 
tain. Spain’s good faith was doubted 
and was made doubtful by similar ex- 
periences in the past. By this time also 
the idea of political independence as a 
distinct object had become crystallized 
in the minds of thousands of Cubans. 

Over the Cuba of to-day there hang 
the heavy clouds of industrial distress 
and financiil trouble. They have been 
gathering for many months and warning 
has been given by careful observers. 
Cuban financiers have seen the coming 
storm and have shortened sail. The 
stories to which such wide circulation 
has been given during the past winter are 
nothing new to those who have studied 
the real Cuba. They have only been ob- 
scured from the reading public by rain- 
bow tales of administration accomplish- 
ments.. Attention was diverted from 
Cuba’s actual condition by political and 
administrative pyrotechnics. 

Tomas Estrada Palma comes to try to 
do for his people that which the govern- 
ment of intervention should have begun 
to do when the affairs of the island first 
came into its hands. Honest ‘politics, 


schools, sanitation will all be estimated 
at their proper value and will be given 


their due attention. But he has repeat- 
edly declared his purpose to endeavor 
to erect the structure of a stable govern- 
ment upon that only basis upon which 
such government can rest—a contented 
people, contented because they are duly 
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prosperous. If he can do this, President 
Palma will show himself a statesman of 
high order. It is possible that some of 
us have erred in assuming that states- 
manship- consisted in appropriating 
specific sums from a known revenue for 
desirable purposes. As a matter of 
speculation it would be highly interest- 
ing to see where a three years’ continu- 
ance of the present American policy 
would land the island of Cuba. Mr. 
Palma comes at a vastly critical moment 
and faces a work which calls for endless 
courage and energy and tact. Thus far 
there have been ample signs that he pos- 
sesses all three. 

The Presidential procession through 
the island has been. signalized by several 
important and _ significant incidents. 
Notable among these are the manifesta- 
tions and the expressions of the Spanish 
element and of those who were Sefior 
Palma’s political opponents prior to his 
election. In many cases these have been 
entirely sincere, and in some they have 
undoubtedly been politic and superficial. 
Spain’s relinquishment of sovereignty in 
Cuba left many of her citizens, resident 
in the island, in a state of no little appre- 
hension. They then feared, and not a 
few still fear or profess to fear, Cuban 
reprisals, a wiping out of -old scores, 
when power and control should come into 
Cuban hands. Article IX of the Treaty 
of Paris reads as follows: 

“Spanish subjects, natives of the Penin- 
sula, residing in the territory over which 
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Spain, by the present treaty, relinquishes or 
cedes her sovereignty, may remain in such ter- 
ritory or may remove therefrom, retaining in 
either event all their rights of property, in- 
cluding the right to sell or dispose of such 
property or of its proceeds; and they shall also 
have the right to carry on their industry, com- 
merce or professions, being subject in respect 
thereof to such laws as are applicable to other 
foreigners. In case they remain in the ter- 
ritory they may preserve their allegiance to the 
Crown of Spain by making, before a Court of 
Record, within a year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty, a dec- 
laration of their decision to preserve such 
allegiance,” etc., etc. 


The official report of the Secretary of 
State and Government for 1900 shows 
that some’67,000 Spaniards availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to declare and 
retain their Spanish citizenship, and thus 
place themselves and their property un- 
der the general protection of their home 
Government, altho choosing to remain as 
residents of the island. Inasmuch’ as 


these Peninsular born Spaniards consti- 
tute nearly one-half of the white popula- 
tion of the island and represent a large 
proportion of the financial and commer- 


cial interests of Cuba, it is evident that 
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they constitute an important factor in 
any government which may be estab- 
lished. 

More in the earlier than in thé later 
days there has been a certain amount of 
loose-tongued talk on the part of Cubans 
with real or imaginary grievances against 
Spain, Spaniards and everything Span- 
ish. That has now died away to a large 
extent and there has come a greatly in- 
creased harmony and a notably lessened 
acrimony between the two peoples, the 
Cuban and the Spaniard. The experi- 
ences of other days have faded into re- 
membrance which has lost much of its 
bitterness, and the tie of race has been 
somewhat accentuated by the presence of 
the Americans. But the feeling is not 
wholly dead. Here and there a Cuban 
remembers the old account and would 
square it up if he could. Here and there 
a Spaniard remembers his words. and 
deeds of those other days and fears that 
others may remember them to his injury. 
An evidence of this occurred only a few 
days ago. A Spanish landlord was mur- 
dered in the Province of Pinar del Rio. 
The indications are that it was no more 
than a brutal murder, with robbery or re- 
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venge for its motive. The probability is 


that it had no more political significance 


than there would be in the murder of a 
European in the United States or of an 
American in Mexico or any other coun- 
try. But the incident served to call up 
the old question and to make it a feature 
in the treatment of the matter in the 
columns of the Cuban and Spanish press. 

Altho the Spanish element in the island 
has held aloof, doubtless with entire wis- 
dom, from Cuban politics, and has, gen- 
erally, regarded the idea of Cuban inde- 
pendence and Cuban government with 
much of doubt and suspicion, there is 
now every indication of a general pur- 
pose to conform to the new conditions, 
and, while refraining from active partici- 
pation in political matters, to accept those 
conditions gracefully, if not enthusiastic- 
ally, and to support and to aid the new 
President in his purposes and efforts to 
create a new Cuba, in which the rights 
of all shall be safeguarded and the in- 
terests of all be fostered and promoted. 
Sefior Palma’s attitude in this regard has 
been broad and in every way admirable. 
With as much cause for personal enmity 
and bitterness as any of his fellow Cubans, 
he brings with him to his new position no 
sign of malice or hatred. He has shown 
no more offense or resentment toward 
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the intertwining of the flags of Cuba and 
Spain than he has toward the combina- 
tion of la bandera Cubana with the Stars 
and Stripes. He has been the guest of 
individual Spaniards and of Spanish so- 
cieties. Here and there some bigoted 
follower, some ultra-radical newspaper, 
has voiced a criticism or a protest. But 
Don Tomas wisely and courageously 
goes his way and shows his purpose to 
be the President of a Cuban Republic and 
not the instrument of an element or 
party. 

Cuba’s legislative machinery has been 
set up preparatory to its operation. The 
respective bodies, the Senate and the 
House, in the appearance of their person- 
nel will compare with any similar bodies 
anywhere in the world. The striking 
feature in both is the limited number of 
gray-beards. Few of the members of the 
House appear to be over forty years of 
age and a considerable number are evi- 
dently under thirty years. . Thirty-five is 
the minimum age for a Senator, and that 
branch is composed of men in the full 
vigor of middle life, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as Salvador Cisneros, one 
of the patriarchs of Cuban revolutions. 
What this Congress will do is as yet only 
a matter of speculation. Whether it will 
prove turbulent and radical, or sedate 
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and conservative, remains to be seen. 
Roth bodies contain turbulent elements, 
and some little bickerings have already 
been manifested in the processes of or- 
ganization. But the Cuban Congress 
should not be weighed in the scales of 
an ideal organization. Those who are 
disposed to censorious criticism or to 
sneers and uncharitableness will do ex- 
ceedingly well to give a careful review 
to the proceedings of the United States 
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Congress no longer agothanthe past win- 
ter. If Cuba’s Congress should prove in- 
harmonious ; should its members indulge 
in personal invective, or even in blows; 
should it develop into a body of obstruc- 
tionists opposed to the plans and wishes 
of the Executive ; should it flagrantly op- 
pose the manifest will of the people, 
those who can see no good thing in Cu- 
ban political circles should bear in mind 
the fact that the first session of the Fifty- 
seventh United States Congress has 
given the people of Cuba an ample sup- 
ply of “ tu quoque” ammunition and has 
made it impossible for any fair-minded 
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American to criticise any proceedings in 
a Cuban Congress so long as that body 
stops short of a “ Donnybrook Fair.” 

Many dark and menacing clouds hang 
around the horizon of the dawn of Cu- 
ba’s new day. The pity of it all is that 
so many of them might have been and 
should have been dispelled by the govern- 
ment of intervention. The people of the 
United States do not yet realize how 
largely they and their Government are 
responsible for all that threatens failure 
and disruption to the new Republic. 
Wanting to believe that all was well, they 
accepted the tales of those who saw the 
placid surface of the life of a people 
whose patient endurance of wrong and 
injustice, of poverty and privation has 
been manifested again and again in those 
little read pages of Cuba’s past history. 
Too many Americans have come to Cuba 
to find in a life which was different from 
their own only subjects for ridicule or 
contempt. To the United States there 
may belong the credit of having made 
Cuban independence a possibility. But it 
should also be remembered that an 
American policy and American acts have 
limited that independence and have 
placed obstacles in the pathway of the 
new government that will demand an al- 
most impossible tact, wisdom and pa- 
tience for their overcoming. 

That the American people, as a peo- 
ple, have nothing but the kindest 
thoughts and the most cordial wishes for 
the welfare and the prosperity of their 
island neighbors is beyond a question. 
At this tense and critical time in the na- 
tional life of the Cuban people those 
thoughts and wishes should be mani- 
fested by a spirit of broad charity toward 
those who bear the burden of govern- 
ment. In seeking for motes in Cuba’s 
political eyes we should remember that 
we have a beam or two in our own. 
Whether Cuba’s political experiment re- 
sult in success or in failure; whether her 
career as a limited Republic be brief and 
stormy or permanent and tranquil, the 
American people, as a people, extend to 
the new-born Republic a hearty and a 
sincere Godspeed. 

Havana, Cusa. 





Constructive Higher Criticism 
By T. Allan Hoben, Ph.D. 


Fettow 1n New Testament, THe University or Cuicac). 


OWER Criticism, the examination 
of the manuscripts of the Bible, is 
singularly free from popular preju- 

dice. The textual critic may strike the 
doxology from the Lord’s Prayer, dis- 
credit the twelve concluding verses of 
the gospel of Mark, excerpt the touching 
story of the woman taken in adultery, or 
seriously impair the value of the few 
trinitarian proof texts of the New Testa- 
ment, without causing popular alarm. 
This is possible because the average man 
knows that he is unqualified to form a 
judgment in the realm of textual criti- 
cism, or because he credits to the Higher 
Criticism every unwelcome alteration of 
the authorized version as well as every 
“ dangerous” change in traditional in- 
terpretation. To a great many people 


this enigmatic thing, “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” has become a scape-goat to bear 


all the odium and sin which the orthodox 
find in those who differ from them. 

To clearly define the Higher Criticism 
is at least to disarm wholesale prejudice. 
The Lower Criticism aims to secure the 
corrétt or original text of a given pas- 
sage} the Higher Criticism aims to secure 
the cofrect or original meaning of the 
same. It demands a knowledge of the 
time, place, purpose and authorship of 
a given Writing. Higher Criticism is the 
historical method of interpretation and 
claims that apart from reconstructing 
the histofy out of which certain utter- 
ances came, apart from knowing the 
force of the words and usages as then 
employed, there is no assurance of reach- 
ing the trué meaning. 

There are four competing methods of 
interpretation—viz., literalism, allegor- 
ism, mysti¢ism and dogmatism. The 
first, under the claim of absolute fidelity 
to the exact words of Scripture, takes 
each statement unreflectively and at its 
face value. It is the minimum of all 
efforts at interpretation. The second is 
fanciful interpretation and derives its 
prestige from the early Church Fathers, 
who, having no authoritative New Testa- 


ment scriptures and almost no historical 
sense, were compelled to find in the Old 
Testament the types and symbols of the 
experiences and sayings of Jesus. Mys- 
ticism is emotional interpretation and 
amounts to nothing more than the de- 
vout meditation awakened by the Scrip- 
ture under consideration. Dogmatism -is 
interpretation artificially limited. This 
limitation may be imposed by a philo- 
sophical system with which all truth 
must be made to square, by the weight 
of the opinion of fellow Christians, or 
by the authority of the Church. The in- 
terpreter is not free to discover the truth, 
whatever it may be; he is free to find only 
the truth as it “ should” be.’ Dogma- 
tism, recognizing the value of that uni- 
formity which the previously mentioned 
wrong methods of interpretation make 
impossible, attempts by the exercise ‘of 
an external authority to secure the same, 
even at the cost of mental and moral in- 
tegrity. 

But the scientific spirit and freedom 
of conscience are continually robbing 
dogmatism of this regulative power, so 
that Protestantism especially is becom- 
ing free and diversified. But the free- 
dom which Protestantism has granted in 
placing biblical interpretation at the 
mercy of false methods employed by en- 
thusiasts, hobbyists and ignorant persons 
has produced so many conflicting beliefs 
and opposing sects as sadly to obscure 
the true essence of Christianity and seri- 
ously weaken the Church of Christ. This 
deplorable condition, which the dogmatist 
cannot alter, is largely the work of the 
literalists, mystics and allegorists, most 
of whom have conscientiously posed as 
reliable interpreters. 

Now the historical method of inter- 
pretation (Higher Criticism) promises 
much toward the unifying of Christian 
belief and activity. For, in the first 
place, the ideal outcome of this method 
when applied to a passage is one and only 
one interpretation. In some cases this 
ideal result is rendered impossible be- 
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cause of the lack of historical data, but 
the very ascertaining of this fact makes 
for peace and harmony, inasmuch as it 
removes the passage from the field of 
polemics and labels any proffered inter- 
pretation as merely tentative. In the sec- 
ond place the historical method is the 
sole means by which the kernel of Chris- 
tianity can be freed from the adhesive 
husk of Jewish messianism and apocalyp- 
tic. In no other way can the teachings 
of the gospels be placed in the order of 
their relative importance and Christians 
guarded against the baneful practice of 
exalting the accidental to the place of the 
essential. In the third place the findings 
of the historical method are not subject- 
ive, arbitrary or haphazard, but are open 
to logical test at every stage and to the 
full glare of all germane knowledge, 
whether biblical or extra-biblical. The 
authority attaching to the results of this 
method is not the dictum of the Church 
nor of preconceived opinion, but rather 
the only authority which a man may 
recognize without blight to mind or 
morals—that of demonstrable truth. 
The hope of ascertaining exactly what 
the teaching of Scripture is lies in the 


method of the Higher Criticism and in 


that alone. Whether men are bound to 
obey the teaching or teachings of the 
sible when discovered is another ques- 
tion ; but for all those who are endeavor- 
ing to be true to the teachings of Christ 
the Higher Criticism offers the only 
rational and durable basis of such a com- 
mon belief in essentials as shall work 
out into united and harmonious Christian 
effort. 

If the biblical scholar believed that by 
some miraculous means quite apart from 
the laws governing the discovery of 
truth in other literary and _ scientific 
realms he could be assured of the mean- 
ing of a passage in Genesis or Matthew, 
then he would have no use for the his- 
torical method and might well think that 
in the religious realm, which is of so 
much concern to mankind, God had put 
a premium upon mental laziness and 
sanctimonious guess-work. But if he 
has an ambition to make biblical study a 
science and to bring it to the place where 
it exercises the authority of a science, 
then he must work by the long and hard 
processes of the historical method, know- 
ing that when the shocks caused by the 
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overthrow of certain precious errors have 
passed by and the unessentials so dear to 
many have been put in the background 
he shall have a better Christianity freed 
from the incubus of Old Testament 
atrocities and New Testament draperies 
—a clearer image of the Christ who 
prayed for the union and harmony of his 
followers. 

What will be the effect upon the 
numerous hair-splitting sects who are 
sticklers for some pet form of Church 
government when the fact fully dawns 
upon them that the New Testament is 
by no means a treatise on Church polity 
and that the value of the shrewdly se- 
lected proof-texts from this, that and the 
other book is zero apart from a full con- 
sideration of the historical setting and 
dominant purpose of each book? The 
historical method will teach people to be 
dissatisfied with the mere assertion that 
a statement is “in the Bible.” They will 
want to know whether it comes from the 
author of the Song of Songs or from 
Jude or Paul or Jesus. 

In spite of all that the historical meth- 
od promises in the way of a strong 
apologetic for Christianity and an au- 
thoritative interpretation about which 
Christians may unite, there is room for 
the zealous Protestant to raise a serious 
objection. For, if interpretation has be- 
come a science to the extent that the or- 
dinary man is an unfit interpreter, then 
the determination of what biblical truth 
is lies in the hands of the comparative 
few who have made proper qualification 
for this particular branch of scientific 
research. There comes to be a ruling 
class in matters of belief, and the democ- 
racy of Protestantism is seriously im- 
paired. In reply to this objection one is 
glad to admit that so far as personal 
piety is concerned any one that can read 
the gospels may gather from them the 
stimulus and direction necessary for his 
own daily living, altho he may not presume 
to be a leader in religious matters, a 
promulgator of doctrine or the founder 
of a sect. Since the rank and file of 
Christians are wholly dependent upon 
the philologian, grammarian and text 
critic for the Bible translation which they 
read, why should they deem it unreason- 
able to grant to the trained interpreter 
the superior authority which his linguis- 
tic and historical proficiency merits? 
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But it is by no means as if the layman 
must abandon the -hope of understand- 
ing the thing for himself. For with the 
increase of a literature which mediates 
between the school of the Higher Critics 
and the great body of Christians for 
whom they labor there will be a cor- 
responding decrease in the misunder- 
standing of the point of view, motive and 
results of the biblical scholar. It would 
be a great aid if those who are more or 
less alarmed by the treatment which the 
Bible is receiving could realize not only 
that a mighty apologetic and unifying 
power is wrapped up in the Higher Criti- 
cism, but moreover that those who are 
giving their lives to this work are de- 
vout, careful, conscientious Christians, 
bent upon discovering God’s truth and 
furthering the highest welfare of their 
fellow men. 

As yet it is too early to say what will 
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be the full outcome of the Higher Criti- 
cism, for the work is by no means com- 
pleted for the whole area of biblical 
literature. But of this we may be cer- 
tain, that the foundations are cleared for 
the erection of a simple and verified 
Christianity, and that the work of . the 
future will be much less negative and far 
more constructive. Those whose faith 
is nothing more than a theological heir- 
loom of questionable source and shady 
pedigree have good cause to tremble, for, 
to their utter consternation, the historical 
critic will ferret out the family tree and 
lay bare the doubtful origin. On_ the 
other hand, those who believe that God 
cannot desert the devout and honest 
seeker after truth may rejoice in the cer- 
tainty that the study of the Bible is mov- 
ing, not from bad to worse, but from 
good to better. 


Waupun, Wis. 


Recent Theories of Volcanic Action 


By Charles H. Hitchcock, Ph.D, LL.D. 


Hatt Proressor of GEOLoGy AND CurAToR oF BuTTERFIELD Musgum at DarTmMouTH COL! EGE 


OME one has said that volcanoes are 
safety valves located over the in- 
terior furnaces of the earth, regu- 

lating the discharge of heated materials. 
When the apparatus is in good working 
order the outflow is quiet and orderly, 
giving us eruptions of the Strombolian 
type; but let the safety valve be fastened 
down, and the terrific subterranean en- 
ergies will be repressed until they can be 
no longer restrained, and the explosive 
eruptions of Vesuvius, Mt. Pelée and St. 
Vincent result. There is sufficient truth 
in this comparison to cause us to be ap- 
prehensive of the safety of life and prop- 
erty everywhere. Why should not simi- 
lar cataclysms be experienced in our own 
neighborhood? We have been favored 
wtih centuries of exemption, and why 
should not the time of volcanic explosion 
come to us? 

The most satisfactory and consoling 
reply given to this query is to be 
found in the fact that such experiences 
have already fallen to the lot of the 
geologically ancient countries. Upheav- 


als and explosions have shattered the 
crust beneath us in New York and New 
England fully as much as in any volcanic 
region. Careful studies of typical areas 
indicate that the ledges of rock under- 
neath us are little better than disarranged 
piles of débris, at the best to be compared 
with a mosaic of blocks of all sizes from 
that of a brick to a township, without 
strong cementation. An occasional vig- 
orous earth-shake enables us to hear the 
grinding together of these fragments, 
and accurate repeated measurements of 
geodetic positions prove that mountain 
peaks are moving, both horizontally and 
vertically. 

The older geologists asserted the ig- 
neous character of the earth’s interior 
with little hesitation. Attempts have 
been made to show how heat may be 
generated by secondary causes, but every 
suggested explanation still rests upon the 
presence at some time in the interior of 
immense reservoirs of heat. The earth 
is cooling—without doubt the manifesta- 
tion of the fires was greater than now in 
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the primeval periods. Perhaps the cen- 
ter of the earth may be solid and cool at 
present, but it was different at the first. 
The comparatively modern changes of 
level indicate great flexibility in the crust, 
as if resting upon plastic material. 

Of other theories there is the chemical. 
The interior at one time was thought to 
be composed of metallic elements, which 
combined explosively, giving off heat and 
light. Without doubt the lava zones lack 
oxygen, whose supply will generate some 
heat. Claims have been made for the 
development of heat through crushing. 
Probably no person has examined mi- 
croscopically more rocks than Professor 
Bonney, and he declares emphatically 
that in no crushed rock has he ever seen 
the slightest approach to fusion. A very 
popular theory predicated the accumula- 
tion of heat beneath a thick impervious 
blanket forty thousand feet thick. If it 
be granted, it merely attempts to show a 
method of the disposal of some of the 
heat from the interior. The same would 
be true of the issue of heated gases and 
of fusion by relief of pressure. 

Taking into account the density of 
rocks, the increase of heat and the effects 


of pressure, it is easy to say that there is a 
succession of zones as we descend into 
the interior. At the surface the rocks have 
the average density of two and a half 


when compared with water. The whole 
earth averages a density of five and six- 
tenths. Hence, except so far as induced 
by pressure, the interior consists of the 
heavier minerals. In a general way the 
upper zone will be analogous to granite; 
the next to the traps ; then the lighter and 
heavier lavas. Beneath these rocks, 
known by their intrusion at the surface, 
may be aggregates analogous first to the 
unoxidized stony and next to the iron 
meteorites ; for it is surely reasonable to 
believe that the interior material of ‘the 
earth is like that brought to us from the 
regions of space. 

Taking the time-honored figure for 
the increase of temperature to be 1 de- 
gree F. for every sixty feet of descent, 
the melting point of rocks, 2,000 to 3,000 
degrees F., would be found at the depth 
of twenty-five or thirty miles. From the 
standpoint of pressure there is first a 
zone of fracture; second, a zone of com- 
bined fracture and plasticity, and, third, 
the zone of plasticity, the last being 
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reached at the depth of 30,000 feet, as 
estimated by Professor Van Hise. 

These several facts would seem to in- 
dicate that no plastic lavas could origi- 
nate from a laboratory less than six miles 
from the surface, and that the volcanic 
discharges are fundamentally the origi- 
nal material of which the earth is com- 
posed. Much has been written descrip- 
tive of various modifications of the vol- 
canic magma and their order in reaching 
the surface, due partly to gravity and 
partly to fluidity; but these conclusions 
are not pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. 

With this spectacle. before us of a 
heated magma from six to thirty miles 
below the surface, having conduits lead- 
ing to daylight, the question arises, What 
agency should irritate the igenous mass 
so that it should ascend, either in a quiet 
or explosive manner? One method would 
be that of pressure. This could come 
from some collapse in the crust or from 
the accumulation of sediment transferred 
from higher to lower ground, say from 
rivers to the ocean. It is claimed by some 
that such transference of material ex- 
plains the gradual sinking of the land at 
the mouths of large rivers. For periodic 
eruptions it is more satisfactory to in- 
voke the agency of water or steam, and 
it is easy to measure the quantity of the 
aqueous vapors emitted. It was found 
by M. Fouqué, who studied an eruption 
from Etna in 1865, that each explosion 
discharged about seventy-nine cubic 
yards of water in the form of steam. 
There were explosions every four min- 
utes for one hundred days. This would 
represent a reservoir two and a quarter 
miles long, 2,100 feet wide and 30 feet 
deep. 

At an earlier eruption from Etna, 1843, 
the conversion of water into steam was 
exhibited in a practical way. The lava 
had reached cultivated land and the pro- 
prietors were striving to save their pos- 
sessions. Suddenly the earth rose like 
an enormous blister and burst, discharg- 
ing steam and a bombardment of rocky 
fragments, killing and injuring sixty- 
nine persons. It proved that this explo- 
sion was due to the flow of lava over a 
subterranean reservoir of water, which 
was instantaneously converted into 
steam. 

The presence of steam is universal in 
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volcanic eruptions. It is spoken of as a 
great cloud arising from the vent and 
spreading out like a tree, which consists 
of steam mixed with other vapors and 
comminuted rock. Because of the asso- 
ciated heat there may be violent electrical 
discharges, and as the cloud rises higher 
it spreads out like an umbrella, or winds 
may drive it in a given direction and the 
dust and fragments will drop in showers. 

The eruption in Martinique, judging 
from the reports given in the papers, is 
very like the famous discharge from 
Krakatoa in the straits between Java and 
Sumatra in 1883. The phenomena con- 
nected with that eruption were carefully 
studied by a committee of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and a report published 
in their “ Transactions,” which is the 
most complete volcanic monograph 
known, and is universally referred to as 
of the highest value. One cannot do bet- 
ter than to epitomize a general statement 
from that volume for comparison with 
the features of this latest disaster. 

In prehistoric ages Krakatoa may have 
constituted a cone 12,000 feet high and 
twenty-five miles in diameter, but in re- 
cent times so broken down that it existed 
chiefly as an island 2,600 feet high, five 
miles long and three miles wide. The 
latest previous eruption occurred two 
centuries earlier. On May 20 there were 
earthquakes and booming sounds like dis- 
tant artillery heard one hundred miles 
away. Clouds of steam, dust and pumice 
rose to the hight of seven miles. Similar 
phenomena were of constant occurrence 
till August 26th, when they were inten- 
sified. A dense cloud of vapor rose to 
the hight of seventeen miles. Loud ex- 
plosions were heard, pumiceous rains 
fell. The day following the paroxysms 
culminated, the sounds were heard more 
than 2,000 miles away, the dust fell over 
on an .area of 300,000 square miles, the 
cloud rose to the hight of twenty-five 
miles; two-thirds of the island disap- 
peared ; immense masses of pumice float- 
ed away; earthquake waves were gen- 
erated which destroyed more than 36,000 
lives in adjacent territory. The island 
itself had been uninhabited. From ships 
sailing by the smoke is described as 
a blackness lighted up by fierce flashes of 
lightning and propelled from the north- 
east with great velocity. The air was 
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hot, choking, sulfurous; masses of hot 
cinders fell upon the ships, white, hot 
masses rolled down the sides of the 
mountain and numerous spots and chains 
of fire were seen. The changes in the at- 
mosphere were noted in self-registering 
barometers all over the world, and later 
there came a brilliant series of colored 
skies near sunrise and sunset in the most 
distant countries and occasioned by the 
absorption of portions of the white light. 
There were also great changes of level in 
the sea bottom. 

At Martinique the nature and succes- 
sion of the phenomena were like those 
at Krakatoa. It is fifty years since the 
last eruption from Mt. Pelée. There 
were premonitary discharges of ashes 
(tuff) and smoke for three weeks, and 
on May 5 eruptions of lava and mud, 
overwhelming Guerin’s sugar factory. 
At 7.50 A.M., May 8, as indicated by the 
stopping of the town clock, came the 
great explosion, when a third part of Mt. 
Pelée was blown off and heated gases, 
cinders, dust, sulfur fumes and steam 
poured in a violent stream over the de- 
voted city of St. Pierre, reaching also the 
shipping in the harbor and accomplish- 
ing its work of destruction in the space 
of ten minutes or less. As at Krakatoa 
this cloud rushed rapidly along a given 
direction, whence it would appear proba- 
ble that the path of destruction was com- 
paratively narrow. There is reason to 
believe that this eruption will be found 
to have been specially characterized by 
the outflow of noxious gases, principally 
sulfur fumes, supported by steam, with 
hydrochloric acid, carbonic acid, and pos- 
sibly carbonic oxid. The “fire” may 
consist of incandescent cinders. Sea 
waves are reported by some, and sound- 
ings for the repair of the cables indicated 
a sinking down of 700 feet. The heat 
reached the water also,.so that those who 
jumped overboard must. have perished 
immediately. The earthquakes do not 
seem to have been exceptionally severe. 
Whether the atmospheric phenomena at- 
tendant upon the Krakatoa eruption will 
be repeated remains to be seen. Ashes 
have been reported as falling upon 
Jamaica, 900 miles to the west. 

The phenomena seen at Fort de France 
and at St. Vincent seem to be analogous 
to those reported from St. Pierre. It is 
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to be hoped that the eruption reported 
as occurring May 20 and threatening 
Fort de France will represent only the 
later stages of the cataclysm. The Wind- 
ward Carribean islands are mostly vol- 


An Adventure in 
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canic and arranged along a line of frac- 

ture of the earth’s crust, extending for 

nearly 500 miles. Mt. Pelée and the 

Soufriére are one hundred miles apart. 
Hanover, N. H. 


the Upper Sea 


London 


AvuTuor or ** Tue Son or THE Wo tr.” Etc. 


AM a retired captain of the upper sea. 
That is to say, when I was a young- 
er man (which is not so long ago) 

I was an aeronaut and navigated that 
aerial ocean which is all around about us 
and above us. Naturally it is a hazard- 
ous profession, and naturally I have had 
many thrilling experiences, the most 
thrilling, or at least the most nerve-rack- 
ing, being the one I am about to relate. 

It happened before I went in for hy- 

drogen gas balloons, all of varnished silk, 
doubled and lined, and all that, and fit for 
voyages of days instead of mere hours. 


The “ Little Nassau” (named after the 
“Great Nassau” of many years back) 
was the balloon I was making ascents in 


at the time. It was a fair-sized, hot-air 
affair, of single thickness, good for an 
hour’s flight or so and capable of attain- 
ing an altitude of a mile or more. It an- 
swered my purpose, for my act at the time 
was making half-mile parachute jumps 
at recreation parks and country fairs. I 
was in Oakland, a California town, filling 
a summer’s engagement with a street rail- 
way company. The company owned a 
large park outside the city, and of course 
it was to its interest to provide attractions 
which would send the townspeople over 
its line when they went out to get a whiff 
of country air. My contract called for 
two ascensions weekly, and my act was 
an especially taking feature, for it was on 
my days that the largest crowds were 
drawn. 

Before you can understand what hap- 
pened, I must first explain a bit about the 
nature of the hot air balloon which is 
used for parachute jumping. If you have 
ever witnessed such a jump, you will re- 
member that directly the parachute was 
cut loose the balloon turned upside down, 


emptied itself of its smoke and heated 
air, flattened out and fell straight down, 
beating the parachute to the ground. 
Thus there is no chasing a big deserted 
bag for miles and miles across the coun- 
try, and much time, as well as trouble, is 
thereby saved. This maneuver is ac- 
complished by attaching a weight, at the 
end of a long rope, to the top of the bal- 
loon. The aeronaut, with his parachute 
and trapeze, hangs to the bottom of the 
balloon, and, weighing more, keeps it 
right side down. But when he lets go, 
the weight attached to the top immediate- 
ly drags the top down, and the bottom, 
which is the open mouth, goes up, the 
heated air pouring out. The weight used 
for this purpose on the “ L‘ttle Nassau ” 
was a bag of sand. 

But to return. On the particular day I 
have in mind there was an unusually large 
crowd in attendance, and the police had 
their hands full keeping the people back. 
There was much pushing and shoving, 
and the ropes were bulging with the 
pressure of men, women and children. As 
I came down from the dressing room I 
noticed two girls outside the ropes, of 
about fourteen and sixteen, and inside the 
rope a youngster of eight or nine. They 
were holding him by the hands, and he 
was struggling, excitedly and half in 
laughter, to get away from them. I 
thought nothing of it at the time—just a 
bit of childish play, no more; and it was 
only in the light of after events that the 
scene was impressed vividly upon me. 

“ Keep them cleared out, George!” I 
called to my assistant. “ We don’t want 
any accidents.” 

“Ay,” he answered, “ that I will, Char- 
ley.” 


George Guppy had helped me in no end 
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of ascents, and because of his coolness, 
judgment and absolute reliability I had 
come to trust my life in his hands with 
theutmostconfidence. His business it was 
to overlook the inflating of the balloon, 
and to see that everything about the para- 
chute was in perfect working order. 

The “Little Nassau” was already 
filled and straining at the guys. The 
parachute lay flat along the ground and 
beyond it the trapeze. I tossed aside my 
overcoat, took my position, and gave the 
signal to let go. As you know, the first 
rush upward from the earth is very sud- 
den, and this time the balloon, when it 
first caught the wind, heeled violently 
over and was longer than usual in right- 
ing. I looked down at the old familiar 
sight of the world rushing away from 
me. And there were the thousands of 
people, every face silently upturned. And 
the silence startled me, for, as crowds 
went, this was the time for them.to catch 
their first breath and send up a roar of 
applause. But there was no hand-clap- 
ping, whistling, cheering—only silence. 
And instead, clear as a bell and distinct, 
without the slightest shake or quaver, 
came George’s voice through the mega- 
phone: 

“Ride her down, Charley! Ride the 
balloon down! ” 

What had happened? I waved my 
hand to show that I had heard, and began 
to think. Had something gone wrong 
with the parachute? Why should I ride 
the balloon down instead of making the 
jump which thousands were waiting 
to see? What was the matter? And as 
I puzzled, I received another start. The 
earth was a thousand feet beneath, and 
yet I heard a child crying softly, and 
seemingly very close to hand. And tho 
the “ Little Nassau” was shooting sky- 
ward like a rocket, the crying did not 
grow fainter and fainter and die away. I 
confess I was almost on the edge of a 
funk, when, unconsciously following up 
the noise with my eyes, I looked above 
me and saw a boy astride the sandbag 
which was to bring the “ Little Nassau ” 
to earth. And it was the same little boy 
I had seen struggling with the two girls 
—his sisters, as I afterward learned. 

There he was, astride the sandbag and 
holding on to the rope for dear life. A 
puff of wind heeled the balloon slightly, 
and he swung out into space for ten or a 
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dozen feet, and back again, fetching up 
against the tight canvas with a thud 
which even shook me, thirty feet or more 
beneath. I thought to see him dashed 
loose, but he clung on and whimpered. 
They told me afterward, how, at the mo- 
ment they were casting off the balloon, 
the little fellow had torn away from his 
sisters, ducked under the rope, and delib- 
erately jumped astride the sandbag. It 
has always been a wonder to me that he 
was not jerked off in the first rush. 

Well, I felt sick all over as I looked at 
him there, and I understood why the bal- 
loon had taken longer to right itself, and 
why George had called after me to ride 
her down. Should I cut loose with the 
parachute, the bag would at once turn up- 
side down, empty itself, and begin its 
swift descent. The only hope lay in my 
riding her down and in the boy holding 
on. There was no possible way for me to 
reach him. No man could climb the slim, 
closed parachute; and even if a man 
could, and made the mouth of the balloon, 
what could he do? Straight out, and fif- 
teen feet away, trailed the boy on his tick- 
lish perch, and those fifteen feet were 
empty space. 

I thought far more quickly than it takes 
to tell all this, and realized on the instant 
that the boy’s attention must be called 
away from his terrible danger. Exercis- 
ing all the self-control I possessed, and 
striving to make myself seem very calm, 
I said cheerily : 

“ Hello, up there, who are you?” 

He looked down at me, choking back 
his tears and brightening up, but just 
then the balloon ran into a cross-current, 
turned half around and lay over. This 
set him swinging back and forth, and he 
fetched the canvas another bump. Then 
he began to cry again. 

“Isn’t it great?” I asked heartily, as 
tho it was the most enjoyable thing in the 
world; and, without waiting for him to 
answer, “ What’s your name?” 

“Tommy Dermott,” he answered. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, 
Tommy Dermott,” I went on. “ But I’d 
like to know who said you could ride up 
with me?” 

He laughed and said he just thought 
he’d ride up for the fun of it. And so we 
went on, I sick with fear for him, and 
cudgeling my brains to keep up the con- 
versation. I knew that it was all I could 
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do, and that his life depended upon my 
ability to keep his mind off his danger. I 
pointed out to him the great panorama 
spreading away to the horizon and four 
thousand feet beneath us. There lay San 
Francisco Bay like a great placid lake, the 
haze of smoke over the city, the Golden 
Gate, the ocean fog-rim beyond, and 
Mount Tamalpias over all, clear-cut and 
sharp against the sky. Directly below 
us I could see a buggy, apparently crawl-- 
ing, but I knew from experience that the 
men in it were lashing the horses on our 
trail. 

But he grew tired of looking around, 
and I could see he was beginning to get 
frightened. 

“ How would you like to go in-for the 
business? ” I asked. 

He cheered up at once, and asked “ Do 
you get good pay?” 

But the “ Little Nassau,” beginning to 
cool, had started on its long descent, and 
ran into counter currents which bobbed it 
roughly about. This swung the boy 


around pretty lively, smashing him into 
the bag once quite severely. His lip be- 
gan to tremble at this, and he was crying 


again. I tried to joke and laugh, but it 
was no use. His pluck was oozing out, 
and at any moment I was:prepared to see 
him go shooting past me. 

I was in despair. Then, suddenly, I 
remembered how one fright could destroy 
another fright, and I frowned up at him 
and shouted sternly: 

“You just hold on to that rope! If 
you don’t I'll thrash you within an inch 
of your life when I get you down on the 
ground! Understand?” 

“Ye-ye-yes, sir,” he whimpered, and I 
saw that the thing had worked. I was 
nearer to him than the earth, and he was 
more afraid of me than of falling. 

“Why, you’ve got a snap up there on 
that soft bag,” I rattled on. 

“Yes,” I assured him, “ this bar down 
here is hard and narrow, and it hurts to 
sit on it.” 

Then a thought struck him, and he for- 
got all about his aching fingers. 

“When are you going to jump?” he 
asked. “ That’s what I came up to see.” 

I was sorry to disappoint him, but I 
wasn’t going to make any jump. 

But he objected to that. “ It said so in 
the papers,” he said. 

“TI don’t care,” 


I answered. “I’m 
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feeling sort of lazy to-day, and I’m just 
going to ride down the balloon. It’s my 
balloon and I guess I can do as I please 
about it. And, anyway, we're almost 
down now.” 

And we were, too, and sinking fast. 
And right there and then that youngster 
began to argue with me as to whether it 
was right for me to disappoint the people, 
and to urge their claims upon me. And 
it was with a happy heart that I held up 
my end of it, justifying myself in a thou- 
sand different ways, till we shot over a 
grove of eucalyptus trees and dipped to 
meet the earth. 

“ Hold on tight!” I shouted, swinging 
down from the trapeze by my hands in 
order to make a landing on my feet. 

We skimmed past a barn, missed a 
mesh of clothesline, frightened the barn- 
yard chickens into a panic, and rose up 
again clear over a haystack—all this al- 
most quicker than it takes to tell. Then 
we came down in an orchard, and when 
my feet had touched the ground I fetched 
up the balloon by a couple of turns of 
the trapeze around an apple tree. 

I have had my balloon catch fire in mid 
air, I have hung on the cornice of a ten- 
story house, I have dropped like a bullet 
for six hundred feet when a parachute 
was slow in opening; but never have I 
felt so weak and faint and sick as when 
I staggered toward the unscratched boy 
and gripped him by the arm. 

“Tommy Dermott,” I said, when I had 
got my nerves back somewhat. “ Tom- 
my Dermott, I’m going to lay you across 
my knee and give you the greatest thrash- 
ing a boy ever got in the world’s history.” 

“No you don’t,” he answered, squirm- 
ing around. “ You said you wouldn’t if 
I held on tight.” 

“ That’s all right,” I said, “ but I’m go- 
ing to, just the same. The fellows who 
go up in balloons are bad, unprincipled 
men, and I’m going to give you a lesson 
right now to make you stay away from 
them, and from balloons, too.” 

And then I gave it to him, and if it 
wasn’t the greatest thrashing in the 
world, it was the greatest he ever got. 

But it took all the grit out of me, left 
me nerve-broken, that experience. I can- 
celed the engagement with the street rail- 
way company, and later on went in for 
gas. Gas is much the safer, anyway. 

Oax.anp, Cat, 





Srahmandazi* 
By Henry Newbolt 


This ballad is founded on materials given to the author by the late Miss Mary Kingsley, on het return 


her last visit to the Bantu peoples of West Africa. 


EEP embowered beside the forest -river, 
Where the flame of sunset only falls, 
Lapped in silence lies the House of Dying, 
House of them to whom the twilight calls. 


There within when day was near to ending, 
By her lord a woman young and strong, 

By his chief a songman old and stricken, 
Watched together till the hour of song. 


‘Oh, my songman, now the bow is broken, 


Now the arrows one by one are sped, 
Sing to me the song of Srahmandazi, 
Srahmandazi, home of all the dead.” 


Then the songman, flinging wide his song net, 
On the last token laid his master’s hand, 

While he sang the song of Srahmandazi 
None but dying men can understand. 


“Yonder sun that fierce and fiery hearted 
Marches down the sky to vanish soon, 

At the self same hour in Srahmandazi 
Rises pallid like the rainy moon. 


‘There he sees the heroes by their river, 
Where the great fish daily upward swim; 

Yet they are but shadows hunting shadows, 
Phantom fish in waters drear and dim. 


“ There he sees the kings among their headmen, 
Women weaving, children playing games; 

Yet they are but shadows ruling shadows, 
Phantom folk with dim, forgotten names. 


rom 


“ Bid farewell to all that most thou lovest, 
Tell thy heart thy living life is done; 

All the days and deeds of Srahmandazi 
Are not worth an hour of yonder sun.” 


Dreamily the chief from out the song net 
Drew his hand and touched the woman’s head: 

‘** Know they not, then, love in Srahmandazi, 
Has a king no bride among the dead?” 


Then the songman answered, ‘‘O my master, 
Love they know, but none may learn it there: 

Only souls that reach that land together 
Keep their troth and find the twilight fair. 


“ Thou art still a king, and at thy passing 
By thy latest word must all abide; 

If thou willest, here am I, thy songman, 
If thou lovest, here is she, thy bride.” 


Hushed and dreamy lay the House of Dying, 
Dreamily the sunlight upward failed, 

Dreamily the chief on eyes that loved him 
Looked with eyes the coming twilight veiled 


Then he cried, “ My songman, I am passing; 
Let her live, her life is but begun; 

All the days and nights of Srahmandazi 
Are not worth an hour of yonder sun.” 


Yet, when there within the House of Dying 
The last silence held the sunset air, 

Not alone he came to Srahmandazi, 
Not alone she found the twilight fair: 


While the songman, far beneath the forest, 
Sang of Srahmandazi all night through, 
“ Lovely be thy name, O land of Shadows, 
Land of meeting, land of all the true!” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


* Copyright, 1902. by Tue Inve PEXDENT. 





The Question of Tariff Revision 


[The question of a revision of the tar- 
iff, which is beginning to be considered 
by the dominant party in Congress, orig- 
inated, so far as the Republican party is 
concerned, within the Congressional 
Campaign Committee about one year 
ago. Practically the same officers of 
that committee have conducted the Con- 
gressional campaigns for the past eight 
years, and it is their duty to keep as 
closely as possible in touch with the po- 
litical sentiment of the country. 

The chairman of the committee, Rep- 
resentative Babcock, of Wisconsin, the 
manager of four Congressional cam- 
paigns for his party, announced last sum- 
mer that some of the existing tariff 
schedules ought to be revised. That 
statement from the man who was direct- 
ing the campaign of the party of protec- 
tion caused a profound sensation. It 
was promptly branded as heresy by the 
ultra-protectionists. 

Chairman Babcock held that revision 


should be made by the Republicans ; that 
if they should not make it, a political up- 
heaval would turn the question over to 
the Democrats for settlement. Other 
Republicans of prominence now are be- 
ginning to realize the possibility of the 
fulfilment of Mr. Babcock’s prophecy. 
There still is violent opposition to the 
proposed revision by a powerful faction 
of Republicans in Congress. 

Men in a position to know agree that 
revision by this Congress is impossible. 
They regard it quite probable, however, 
that before this session closes action will 
be taken in Congress by which the Re- 
publican party will promise to enter upon 
consideration, at a future date, of the 
question of revision. 

THE INDEPENDENT has asked some of 
the Republican leaders of the House to 
express their views upon this subject. 
We take great pleasure in presenting 
their statements herewith.—Eprror. ] 


By JosepH W. Bascocx, Representative from Wisconsin and Chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Committee 


I would not touch a schedule where 
the tariff is needed to protect labor. I 
aman ultra-Republican and protectionist, 
and have not changed my life-long views 
in the least. 

The theory of Republican protection is 
and has been to build up our own insti- 
tutions by protecting labor and material, 
so that in the end we might, as a nation, 
become industrially as well as politically 
independent of the world. By the prac- 
tice of this Republican policy we are to- 
day not only making all we consume of 
many commodities, but are also able to 
manufacture some for a less cost than 
any other people. So it has come to pass 
that certain articles, of which years ago 
we imported nearly all we consumed, we 
can to-day produce, and in marketing 
them, undersell the world. Now to the 
point: after we have builded so well, and 
many of these industries have become 
giants such as the world has never before 
known, shall we continue a tariff on ar- 
ticles that yield no revenue, need no pro- 
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tection, and that, in fact, are like the 
products of our farms—articles of ex- 

rt? How can such a policy be de- 
fended? If Congress maintain a tariff 
on such articles the whole theory of pro- 
tection falls to the ground and simply 
inures to the benefit of those who may 
secure control of such a commodity, 
since by its aid they can fix exorbitant 
prices in the domestic market. I main- 
tain that it is the part of the policy of 
protection to protect the consumers. 
This is, perhaps, the only thing that Con- 
gress can do at the present time. 

The only answer that thus far has been 
made to my proposition to place certain 
articles of iron and steel on the free list 
is that this would injure small manufac- 
turers and would benefit the Trust. As 
a business man I realize that the small 
manufacturer must produce his goods as 
cheaply as the larger one. It is a settled, 
fixed rule of trade that if one concern 
cannot produce at as low cost as another 
it must eventually go out of business. 
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Therefore, I cannot see the force of this 
argument; but it is to be remarked that 
the Trust is rapidly buying up the 
smaller concerns, owning now about 75 
per cent. of all in producing capacity. 
It will no doubt secure absolute control 
of practically all in the near future. 

I fully indorsed the Dingley bill, and 
think that, at the time it passed, it was a 
wise and judicious measure. But condi- 
tions have changed since the Dingley 
bill became a law. The world has never 
known such industrial growth as has 
taken place in the United States since 
President McKinley was first elected. 
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The conditions that confront us to-day 
are new and should be met and handled 
from a Republican standpoint, fearlessly. 

In my opinion the only argument that 
has been. made against my proposition 
lies in the statement that to undertake 
to amend the tariff laws disturbs trade 
and unsettles business to a greater or less 
extent. This argument would have some 
force if the Democrats were in control ; 
but there is nothing to fear from a Re- 
publican Congress. When tariff changes 
are made the friends of protection should 
make them. 


By Jupce Rosert W. Tayter, Representative from Ohio and Chairman of 
Committee on Elections 


I am opposed to any revision of the 
tariff at this time, and I especially am 
opposed to any tariff “tinkering.” A 
philosophical tariff law is an instrument 
carefully adjusted to conditions present 
and prospective, and in careful balance as 
to its several parts. When revised it 
should be dealt with as a unit, even tho 
few changes be made. __ 

In the process of tariff revision all 
business is unfavorably affected, and 
movement in the direction of such revi- 
sion should not be made unless there is 
real necessity for it. This is a country 
which is strongly in favor of a protective 
tariff, and. for that reason the question as 
to when and how revision ought to occur 


is a question to be answered by the 
friends and not by the enemies of pro- 
tection. 

There is ne need for any party declara- 
tion_of purpose in this respect. From a 
political point of view such a declaration 
would not be commended for its sin- 
cerity; from a business point of view it 
would surely produce unrest and unsta- 
bility. 

I do not doubt there are some provi- 
sions of the existing tariff which could 
be more suitably adjusted to present con- 
ditions; but I am profoundly convinced 
they are not so urgently in need of ad- 
justment as to warrant action now. 


By Cuartes A. RussEtt, Representative from Connecticut and a Member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 


There is a disturbing notion that the 
tariff needs revision. I think it is a no- 
tion largely evolved by a desire to make 
some political “plays.” At the same 
time, there unquestionably are some 
changes in existing tariff laws which 
ought to be made for the general bene- 
fit of all concerned. My own idea for 
some time has been that it would be de- 
sirable to have a tariff commission, care- 
fully but fully authorized within limita- 
tions to readjust schedules. We are not 


very near to the creation of such a com- 
mission, altho the commission plan for 
some years has been finding favor with 
tariff legislators. It is impossible to pick 
out piecemeals of a great tariff bill for 
revision, except as a tariff may be. 
changed by a commission of experts. A 
general revision of the tariff cannot be 
made in a short time. It is the work of 
months, even if no great changes are 
eventually made. , 

Not especially relishing the idea my- 
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self, I am free to admit I look forward, 
in a measure to be determined by the fall 
elections, to a tariff revision, work upon 
which will be begun next winter, not to 


By D. B. Henperson, Representative 


Like the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives does not present his views 
directly for publication. The Speaker’s 
position upon tariff revision has been an- 
nounced in a statement prepared by him 
with care and made public through the 
means of a letter written to a constituent, 
the Hon. J. H. Funk, of Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. This is the Speaker’s latest 
declaration upon the subject. He 
said: 

“The third proposition is the revision of 
the tariff. You may not be aware that under 
the rules of the House we would be able un- 
doubtedly to pass a bill that might touch a 
very few items, putting some_upon the free 
list or reducing, but while under the rules of 
the House this might be accomplished, the 
Senate has no such rules, and there it would 
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destroy or weaken the protective system, 
but to make a harmonious whole by cor- 
recting the errors which lapse of time 
and experience show to exist. 


from Iowa and Speaker of the House 


proably broaden into a general revision of 
the tariff. 

“ That all of us dread, and fear the conse- 
quences. For instance, I think we could 
safely make a reduction on the steel schedule, 
and a very wise reduction; but there are gen- 
tlemen in the Senate who say that while they 
live that cannot be done, because of the pres- 
ent law enabling them to sell even at a loss 
to take possession of the foreign markets, and 
that this is a blessing to the laboring men 
and extends the power and commerce of the 
United States into the Old World. It is not 
long since the tariff was revised, and by its 
friends. Of course, conditions are changing; 
but to say that we are warranted, to reach a 
few schedules like steel and glass, which I 
would like to see done, in opening up the 
whole tariff laws, I cannot say that it is a 
wise thing to do, and there are very few ex- 
ceptions in either branch of Congress to this 
view.” 


By Wittiam Atpen Situ, Representative from Michigan and a Leader in 


the Recent Fight Against 


Protection is the policy of a nation that 
believes in its own undeveloped capaci- 


ties and looks to the future. - It looks to 
industrial independence ; it keeps ever in 
view the highest wage and the best civil- 
ization possible for us to enjoy. Protec- 
tion enlarges the area of production, 
encourages competition and gives life 
and animation to industrial development, 
tending toward the diversification of pro- 
duction and the preservation of the home 
market without restraining or curtailing 
our commercial possibilities or opportuni- 
ties in foreign fields. 

Our policy encourages people to make 
the best possible use of our natural re- 
sources and the development of our vast 
area. The tariff is not ideal, and I am 
not specially wedded to particular sched- 
ules. But I do-insist that the principle 
of protection shall be paramount and that 
no political party opposed to the protect- 


the Cuban Reciprocity Bill 


ive principle shall be permitted to revise 
or adjust or change a single line of the 
present law. 

The American market is the largest 
and best market in the world. Why? 
Because all classes of labor are employed 
at reasonably good wages and in that 
enviable position each individual is the 
patron of every other in the varied em- 
ployments and all are prosperous. 

Our country never had such prestige 
in its history, never such wealth or so 
widely distributed, and our people were 
never so happy as they are to-day. Our 
country is the envy of all the world, and, 
to my mind, it would be the hight of 
madness to attempt a general revision of 
our tariff laws. 

In the light of our experience, after 
the opponents of our tariff system had 
crystallized into form the Wilson Law, it 
seems to me that the people must be satis- 
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fied ‘to leave the tariff as it is. The ene- 
mies of protection used to say that the 
tariff enhanced the price of the protected 
article. Competition, stimulated by pro- 
tection, gives us the article at even less 
than the tariff. 

The enemies of protection used to say 
that we could do no business with the 
world over a tariff wall; but the balance 
of trade so largely in our favor gives the 
lie to that false prophecy, and, instead of 
exporting articles of necessity only, 
which might be attributed to a temporary 
crisis abroad, we are now exporting man- 
ufactures, 4nd the handiwork of our 
genius and labor can be found on the 
counters of every enterprising shop- 
keeper in the world. 
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I am opposed to a general revision of 
the tariff, and I am opposed to special 
efforts in that direction having for their 
purpose the dissolution of trusts or com- 
binations of capital, for I do not believe 
that trusts are the outgrowth of our pro- 
tection policy, especially when every in- 
telligent man knows that there are more 
trusts in free-trade England than in pro- 
tected America. I am opposed to tinker- 
ing with the tariff at all. It is not perfect 
in its present form. No one claims that 
it is; but it rekindled the fires of indus- 
try, which the Wilson Bill put out, and 
is a Jasting monument to Nelson Dingley 
and his associates who framed the law, . 
and to William McKinley, who approved 
it. . 


By Gen. Cuaries H, Grosvenor, Representative from Ohio 


The principle of protection to Ameri- 
can industry is a principle involved in 
Republican politics and has been from 
the foundation of the party. This fact 
does not estop a Republican from intelli- 
gently scrutinizing the schedules of the 
tariff act and standing ready to modify 
them when the occasion demands. I would 
not change a tariff schedule hastily be- 
cause somebody had suggested it as a 
cure for some evil that suddenly grew 
up in the country; but as conditions 
change and business progresses and evo- 


lution proceeds, it is the part of wisdom 
to stand ready to make such changes in 
the tariff schedules as will adjust the 
tariff to such new conditions. It will be 
important for the Republican party to 
see to it that their members and their 
administration recognize any necessity 
for a change before the public shall de- 
mand it by a new election. That is all 
I can say. At this time I do not see any 
necessity for haste and lack of due con- 
sideration in a matter of so much im- 
portance. 


By Sereno E. Payne, Representative from New York and Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means 


Stability is the chief handmaid of busi- 
ness prosperity. No statute law that con- 
trols or interferes with the laws of trade 
should be amended without good reason 
for the change. Frequently when the 
business community is confident there 
will be no change it conforms its busi- 
ness to even bad laws and wins success 
in spite of the law. Good laws should 
remain until conditions change. 

Congress passed a tariff law in 1897 
after five long months of study and in- 
vestigation. It was not the thought and 
production of one mind alone, but repre- 
sented when reported to the House the 


best thought of eleven men who had thor- 
oughly investigated the whole subject. 
That it was not perfect in every detail no 
one. knows better than its authors. That 
it was the best tariff law that has ever 
been written upon the statute books was 
universally conceded by the friends of 
protection. Its operation for the past 
five years has justified the confidence of 
its friends. No such general prosperity 
has ever come to any nation as we have 
witnessed in every part of our land. This 
fact is so universally apparent that it is 
useless to specify. Even the enemies of 
the measure, who were at first slow to 
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believe, now universally admit our mar- 
velous prosperity. 

And just now is the time for the un- 
easy person, whoever desires a change, to 
appear. Some of his grievances are 
real, some are imaginary, but to him all 
appear genuine. To meet the demands 
of this class nothing short of a general 
revision will suffice. Each attacks a par- 
ticular schedule or paragraph, and each 
must be heard. No revision is possible 
without extended hearings and long de- 
bates and uncertain results in each 
House. The business world shudders at 
the thought. Manufacturers interested 
in the change of a single paragraph, 
when asked if they desire this at the ex- 
pense of a general revision, uniformly 
answer No. All the evils complained of 
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do not compare with the loss entailed by 
a general revision. Annoying trade con- 
ditions, standing out in the midst of pros- 
perity, are one thing; but general paraly- 
sis of business while we adjust the tariff 
is quite a different matter. 

Changed conditions, resulting from 
achievements in manufacture and com-. 
merce beyond any dream of the past, will 
sooner or later make necessary a revision. 
But the day should not be hastened by 
unnecessary demands. It should never 
come while the remedy is harder to en- 
dure than the disease. When the time 
does come the friends of protection will 
have charge of the work. The people 
will never entrust this vital interest to the 
bunglers of 1894 or any of their de- 
scendants. 


By Joun DawzeL_, Representative from Pennsylvania and a Member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means 


I cannot imagine why there should be 
any demand for revision of the tariff, in 
whole or in part, at this time, nor do I 
believe there is any substantial sentiment 
favoring such revision. Of course, the 
free trade newspapers are urging revi- 
sion, and there are representatives of 
some particular interests who, in all prob- 
ability, would like to see the tariff low- 
ered on what are_their raw materials. 
But even the latter class are not insistent, 
when their attention is called to the fact 
that there cannot be revision of a partic- 
ular schedule without extended revision. 

There does not exist the remotest ne- 
cessity for interfering with existing tar- 
iff laws. The country is in the most 
prosperous condition it has ever known. 
Capital is courageously invested, general 
public confidence exists, there are no men 
idle who are willing to be employed,-and 
those employed are receiving the highest 
wages ever known. 

The history of our tariffs is conclu- 
sive to the effect that even tariff agita- 
tion paralyzes business. Mr. Harrison, 
in his last message to Congress, in 1892, 
said in substance that the country was 
enjoying the highest degree of prosperity 
it had ever known. What he said was 
true, and yet the years of Cleveland’s 
administration followed, when business 
was paralyzed, public confidence lacking, 


simply because of the threat of tariff re- 
vision in the first place, succeeded by the 
enactment of the Wilson tariff law. 

There is not even a plausible excuse 
urged for tariff revision at this time. 
Some say that it is necessary to check the 
“trusts.” If by “trusts” is meant the 
great aggregations of capital that now 
conduct our industries the answer is that 
there is no connection between them and 
the tariff in the relation of cause and ef- 
fect. These great aggregations of cap- 
ital are simply the natural evolution of 
an economic law, and are absolutely es- 
sential to the conduct of modern enter- 
prises. 

They are not peculiar to this country, 
but exist in all countries of the world, 
and to a greater extent, perhaps, in Eng- 
land, a free trade country, than in any 
other country. 

Besides, it would not be the great 
companies which would be most seriously 
affected by lowering the tariff, but the 
lesser companies, to whose existence a 
tariff is necessary and who in any mate- 
rial reduction of the tariff would suffer 
most. 

The sufferer in the last analysis would 
be the wage-earner. This is a fact which 
has been demonstrated in all our previous 
history in connection with tariff legisla- 
tion. A great hue and cry is made about 
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our manufacturers selling abroad at less 
prices than they demand at home. In 
the first place the charge is grossly exag- 
gerated, and in the next place it makes 
no difference what prices manufacturers 
get abroad if they do not charge exor- 
bitant prices at home. No one is com- 
plaining of home charges. 

Under normal conditions we can man- 
ufacture in this country in eight months 
all we can consume in the entire year, 
and therefore it is a question whether or 
not we shall close our mills and turn out 
our employes to idleness, or keep them 
at work and sell the product for what we 
can get in foreign markets. We have 
been inclined to overestimate the extent 
of the progress we have made in com- 
peting for foreign markets. Our exports 
of manufactures have very much fallen 
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off in the past two years, and besides 
that, we are likely to encounter foreign 
competition stimulated by government 
bounties. 

For example, the iron and steel indus- 
tries of Canada are stimulated by large 
bounties, under the influente of which 
these industries have increased to such 
an extent as to threaten us with serious 
competition. In Germany the iron, steel 
and sugar industries are favored by gov- 
ernment bounties, and the German manu- 
facturers expressly provide two scales of 
prices, one for the home consumer and 
one for the export market. 

On the whole, considering present 
prosperous conditions and the lack of 
any positive excuse for imperiling them, 
it seems to me clear that it is wisdom to 
let tariff “tinkering” alone. 


By Samuet D. Woops, Representative from California 


The people of the Pacific Coast are of 
necessity in favor of protection as a gov- 
ernmental policy, irrespective of political 
faith. 

The main resources of wealth on the 
Pacific are the products of the soil as 
against the output of the factories. Out- 
side of the mineral output, cattle and 
lumber, the people gather their riches di- 
rectly from the earth. 

The Pacific Coast cannot compete in 
the manufacture of raw materials with 
the East, because the markets of the 
world are too remote. The Orient, at 
present the market for many of its main 
products, does not call for the products 
of the forge, the hammer and the loom 
in that measure which enables the indus- 
trial life of the West to compete with that 
of the East. The breadth of the conti- 
nent protects the East from the West so 
far as the trade of the balance of the 
world is concerned in manufactured arti- 
cles. For these reasons the people of the 
Pacific Coast will for years to come be 
compelled to rely upon the products of 
the soil, its mineral resources, lumber 
and the cattle raised upon its great open 
Tanges, 


The output from the area of arable 
lands now occupied and which will con- 
stantly increase by the redemption of arid 
and semi-arid regions ‘will bring about 
keen competition in domestic markets. 
This competition will necessarily reduce 
prices, for the home demand is not al- 
ways equal to the production, notably in 
the case of wheat. 

If there should be allowed to come into 
our borders similar products of other 
countries the people in the West would 
be reduced to even below the condition of 
gaining a mere livelihood, and toil would 
be without its just reward. That liveli- 
hood is before politics may be confessed, 
and it can be readily therefore concluded 
that political faith must stand aside in 
the West for protection, as the Democrat 
as much as the Republican is involved in 
the prices of the things he produces. 

We have not gone into detail concern- 
ing the varieties of product upon the Pa- 
cific, to show how widespread and de- 
structive would be foreign competition 
provided protection was not afforded. 

Self-interest can be relied upon to keep 
the people of the Pacific Coast in the 
ranks of the protectionists. 





The Humor of To-Day 


By W. D. Nesbit 


“Josh Wink” oF 1HE Baltimore American 


file room of the Baltimore 
are the bound volumes 

of the paper, dating back to 
1773. . Here the person who feels 
an interest in the study of the 
growth and development of newspaper 
humor in America may spend some mus- 
ty, dusty, but doubtless enlightening 
hours. Considered in the light of present 
day wit, there was no newspaper humor 
a century ago. If we will but remember 
the mental attitude of the strictly moraled 
people of those days, we shall recall the 
fact that at that time any manifestation 
of humor was regarded as intensely un- 
regenerate, if not wholly wicked. We 
see, in the historical novel of to-day, 
much of the “ sprightly wit” and “ bril- 
liant conversation” of-the old colonial 
régime, but it was not reflected in the 
papers of that time. To get any news- 
paper humor to speak of we must come 
on down to about fifty years ago, when 
it began to be realized that dignity was 
rather wasted in the concoction of matter 
intended to coax a smile. 

Until some thirty years ago, however, 
such a thing as a staff humorist was al- 
most unknown in a newspaper office. 
Prior ‘to that time it was not the newspa- 
per that had the man, but the. man that 
had the newspaper. The Burlington 
Hawkeye, Peck’s Sun, Texas Siftings 
and Danbury News are fair evidence of 
the truth of this statement. In each of 
these publications was a certain, peculiar, 
individual style of humor that has been 
imitated a thousand times since. But the 
imitations have never been so good as the 
original. The “ Danbury News Man” took 
the old stove pipe joke and won enduring 
fame by it. He was the prose lyricist of 
home affairs, and nothing was impossi- 
ble to him, from setting a hen to driving 
a nail, when he wished to produce his 
weekly quota of fun. Peck’s Sun rose 
and set with “ The Bad Boy.” The Bur- 
lington Hawkeye brought “ Bob” Bur- 
dette before the public. Texas Siftings 
has gone the way of all flesh, but the 
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memory of Alex. Sweet is yet green. We 
must not forget the misspelled efforts of 
D. R. Locke, “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
whose grotesque humor was once the best 
known this side of the Atlantic, and to- 
day would not attract any attention. He 
was responsible for the host of misguided 
writers who seem to think that poor spell- 
ing is the hall mark of real humor. Of 
all the specialists of the early days but 
one endures at this time. Charles B. 
Lewis, “ M. Quad,” who gave the De- 
troit Free Press fame on two hemi- 
spheres, still continues to write of the 
trials and tribulations of Mr. Bowser, and 
of the editor of the Arizona Kicker, and 
his work finds ready sale. 

Chicago is the center of newspaper hu- 
mor now. The work of Eugene Field in 
that city seems to have planted the seed 
of ambition in the breasts of its newspa- 
per men, for he has several very capable 
successors. Some few of them have the 
courage to follow the lines of their own 
originality, and are doing much to elevate 
the profession of light and airy writing ; 
yet others of them are held down by their 
desire to follow the admirable style of 
Field. Including the Chicago newspa- 
pers, there are a scant dozen in the United 
States which maintain staff humorists 
whose work is regularly quoted. There 
are others who write column after column 
of quips, and whose work is printed on 
the ground that anything foolish is fun- 
ny, but they do not win that great in- 
dorsement of merit—the distinction of be- 
ing copied and imitated. No New York 
daily newspaper makes a regular feature 
of original humor. 

The short joke, as it is known to-day, 
is a product of recent years. It is im- 
proving in quality right along, and may 
yet take high place from a literary stand- 
point, when the difficulties attendant 
upon composing really original and amus- 
ing paragraphs are more generally recog- 
nized. To-day there are not so many peo- 
ple who regard a joke writer as a ne’er- 
do-well, who pens jokes because he can 
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do nothing else, or will do nothing else, 
which comes to the same thing. It is 
not denied that there are many, very 
many, weak jokes written every day. 
But, on the other hand, there is 
a host of good ones turned out. It is 
no longer the custom to expect the man 
who writes the “funny column” to do 
police reporting, exchange clipping, and 
possibly a little janitor work, because the 
task of preparing the jokes is such an 
easy one. It may be added, in passing, 
that one reason for this wholesome real- 
ization of the effort required to produce 
humor is that it has been discovered that 
such a department is an actual financial 
benefit to the newspaper containing it. 
When a newspaper is quoted constantly 
in the press of the country, the effect on 
the general advertiser who sees that 
newspaper’s name every day in almost 
every paper he picks up is prodigious. 
Hence a quickening of the pulse of the 
paper, which is the business department. 
Again, the readers take a personal inter- 
est in the “ funny column,” and think as 
much of it as they do of any other fea- 
ture, which is attested by the mail that 
comes to the desk of the * funny man.” 

The transition from the early form of 
newspaper humor has been slow but sure. 
Even to-day the stepladder, mother-in- 
law, billy goat, man-who-has-been to the 
lodge or sat-up-with-sick-friend style of 
joke crops out quite often. But in the 
main, the subjects utilized and the ideas 
brough forth are amusing. Nowadays 
the best form of humor, either in short 
paragraphs or in more extended articles, 
is written in plain English. With the ex- 
ception of “ Mr. Dooley,” there is scarce 
a dialect specialty in the country that will 
stand the test of reduction to the original. 
The reader will discover, if he will take 
the trouble to read any dialect story as if 
it were written in ordinary terms, that 
very few of them are intrinsically funny. 
A part of the public has been deceived 
into supposing that because a story con- 
sisted of misspelled words it was dialect, 
and therefore must.be humorous. But, 
usually, in the “ Dooley ” papers, the joke 
is there, even when denuded of dialect. 
Not very long ago * “Mr. Dooley ” took 
up the “ water cure ” as alleged to be ad- 
ministered in the Philippines, and in n the 
course of his remarks said: 
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“A Filipino, we'll say, niver heerd iv th’ 
histhry iv this counthry. He is met be wan 
iv our sturdy boys in black an’ blue iv Maca- 
bebee scouts, who asts him to cheer fr Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He rayfuses. He is thin placed 
upon th’ grass an’ given a drink, a baynit bein’ 
fixed in his mouth, so that he cannot rejict th’ 
hospitality. Under th’ influence iv th’ hose 
that cheers, but does not inebriate, he soon 
warrums, or I might say swells, up to a 
ralization iv th’ granjoor iv his adoptive coun- 
thry. One gallon makes him give three groans 
f’r th’ Constitchoochion. At foor gallons he 
will ask to be wrapped in th’ flag. At th’ dew 
pint he sings ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Occasionally 
we run acrost a stubborn an’ rebellyous man 
who wud strain at me idee iv human rights 
an’ swallow th’ Passyfic Ocean, but I mus’ 
say mos’ iv these little fellows is less hollow 
in their pretensions.” 


A very great deal of spontaneous hu- 
mor, in the line of parody, satire and 
ebullient gayety, is found in the college 
publications, especially the Harvard 
Lampoon, Yale Record, Princeton Tiger, 
Cornell Widow, University of Michigan 
Wrinkle, and Columbia Jester. This may 
be because the writers of these produc- 
tions do it merely as a pastime, and are 
not goaded on by the necessity of present- 
ing a certain, unfailing quantity every 

ay. 

Within the past ten years or so there 
has been a general spread of the saving 
grace of humor in the editorial pages of 
the daily papers. The success that at- 
tended the paragraphs of George D. 
Prentice showed that the readers did not 
care for an entire editorial section of 
grave disquisition on the affairs of state 
and the world. To-day there are a large 
number of daily papers that have from 
half to a column of clever short para- 
graphs on political and news topies. Mr. 
Merrick, of the Washington Post, is 
regarded as about the leader in this par- 
ticular line of thought. 

The mere conversational form of hu- 
mor is fading out. A glance at the 
“funny columns” of even a few years 
ago shows that the humorists who then 
existed considered something like this 
the correct thing: 

“ Brown is the picture of wo to-day.” 


“Yes, his mother-in-law is coming to visit 
him.” 


This, and thousands of paragraphs like 
it, all seem to have been cut from the 
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same pattern, much as all the children of 
a village will wear clothes of the same 
cut, because one mother has sent to her 
magazine for directions for making a 
garment, and then has loaned the guide 
to her friends. 

To-day the joke, or the humorous ar- 
ticle, is funny all the way through. In 
other days it was enough to write on and 
on, with minute detail and description, 
leading up to the comical dénouement in 
the last two lines. Now, the risibilities of 
the reader must be aroused with the 
opening line, or the rest of the story goes 
unread. The mission of the modern joke 
is as much to arouse thought as laughter. 
As a matter of fact, the very best and 
purest forms of humor do not produce 
the strident laugh, and frequently not 
even the fleeting chuckle. They embody 
a morsel of mental stimulus that must 
be rolled under the tongue, as it were, and 
digested, and thought over for a while. 
The sapient satire on current foibles need 
not be garbed in cap and bells, nor her- 
alded, like the bon mot of the green- 
whiskered vaudevillian, with a resound- 
ing thump on the big drum. If it brings 


the inanity, the foolishness, the silly side 
of the latest fad to the fore its work is 


done. At the present time the suddenly 
popular game of “ ping-pong ” is receiv- 
ing much attention at the hands of the 
humorists. As an instance: 

Methodically the angry wife hurled the cup 
and saucer at her husband. 

Seizing the meat-platter she batted the salt- 
cellar and pepper holder at him, and followed 
with a volley of sugar-bowl, cream mug, but- 
ter dishes and knives and forks. 

Seeking safety in the hall, the bruised hus- 
band muttered to himself: 

“IT knew that woman harbored ulterior mo- 
tives when she devoted so much time to the 
study of ping-pong.” 


It is not divulging a trade secret to say 
that the ping-pong jokes are largely 
worked-over golf and tennis pleasantries. 

Many definitions of wit and humor are 
attempted, and each one defining them 
seems to find it difficult to draw an exact 
line of demarcation. Humor, it is usu- 
ally conceded, exists. It has an entity. 
Wit is, let us say, the same thing in 
speech. It is an absurdity of reasoning, 
while humor is an absurdity of fact. As 
Dr. Edward Hamilton, in his “ The 
Moral Law,” says: 
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“ Wit, without any intention to deceive, but 
in mere wantonness, constructs conceptions 
and statements which have the appearance of 
being rational, but are really sophistical and 
foolish.” 


In latter-day jokes wit and humor are 
sometimes combined so seriously as to 
make us think, altho we smile. Thus: 


A certain man, having read somewhere that 
Opportunity knocks only once at each one’s 
door, concluded to sit up all night for fear 
he would miss the call. So, while he was sit- 
ting near the door, there came a heavy knock 
thereon. 

When he opened the door a stranger seized 
him and beat him and took his money and gar- 
ments, and chided him for being so easy. 

“ But,” said the man, thinking to excuse 
himself, “I thought it was Opportunity who 
knocked.” 

“So it was,” responded the other, “ but 1t 
was my Opportunity.” 

Moral: It is better to carry your opportunity 
with you. 

And, again, there is a good combina- 
tion of seemingly unconscious wit and 
humor in the rustic joke which runs: 

“ There goes Ol’ Bill Jones. He look purty 
well run down.” 

“Yep. I tell you, Si, Bill ain’t the man he 
used to be.” 

“No, by gol, an’ he never was.” 


Slang, vulgarity and profanity have 
run their course in printed humor. They 
have no place, and find none, in the really 
good work of this day. It is not meant 
by “ slang ” to reflect upon the strikingly 
amusing “ Fables” of Mr. George Ade, 
nor to intimate that colloquialisms and 
apt expressions that have made them- 
selves a part of semi-polite conversation 
are beyond the pale. But the pert, cheap, 
flashy slang words and phrases and the 
broader argot of the street no longer ob- 
tain in the better efforts of present writ- 
ers. However, modern humor is not so 
sapped of rampant exaggeration as to 
have lostany of its virility. The jokesmith 
has enlarged upon almost every one of 
the multitude of cults and beliefs of these 
latter days. The mental healing system 
has suggested many efforts on this order: 

“Nonsense,” said the faith healer, “you 
have not been snake bitten. You only think 
you have been.” 

“ Well,” said the sufferer, reaching again for 
the whisky, “that may be all right, but the 
snake thought he was going to bite me, and I 
can’t think as quick as a snake can.” 
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There are times, too, when an idea is 
funnier in rime than in prose. Often it 
may not be funny at all without the jin- 
gle. The calling in of the digr.ified muse 
has a tendency to highten the absurdity of 
a thought. If we should say “the black- 
smith was kicked by a mule,” we might 
reflect that mules were addicted to kick- 


ing, and that it was all in the day’s work ° 


for the blacksmith. But the result is dif- 
ferent when we add the mule to the “ Vil- 
lage Blacksmith: ” 


Beneath the spreading chestnut tree the vil- 
lage blacksmith stood, 

A-shoeing Higgin’s old brown mule the best 
way that he could. 

Beneath the spreading chestnut tree the mule, 
with smile divine, 

Still stood, the while the blacksmith soared 
beyond the county line. 


There is nothing improbable in a joke. 
Not long since, when Marconi announced 
that he had received a wireless message 
from England, a joke was written, in 
which a “ magnate” threatened an in- 
ventor with dire results if he did not 
leave the “ magnate’s” air alone. And 
two days after the joke appeared Mar- 
coni was enjoined from conducting any 
further experiments in Newfoundland. 

Last year Mr. B. L. Taylor, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, conducted a fabulous air 
ship expedition to the North Pole. Last 
Saturday (April 12), a survivor of the 
Greeley expedition was quoted as saying 
that he had made preparations to go to 
the pole by air ship in company with the 
inventor of the same. The expedition is 
merely waiting until the air ship is in 
working order. 

Missionary Stone was no sooner re- 
leased by the bandits than one of the 
comic papers had a paragraph telling how 
a released captive called feebly for the 
latest fashion papers, saying that she had 
not seen one for six months. 

The making of jokes on current affairs 
is simple enough. The difficulty arises 
in selecting the proper topic and the right 
time of its existence as such. It is only 
necessary to suppose instances or situa- 
tions which, properly arranged, are es- 
sentially amusing. Really, there is very 
little wit nowadays made of whole cloth 
—that is, purely imaginative. Take as an 
instancethe spring-bonnet-and-dress item. 


To the clear-eyed observer of events and. 
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things there is a rare field of fun in the 
rush of women to the bargain counter, 
the abnormal prices, the constantly 
changing fashions. Yet when we view it 
from the standpoint of the woman who 
finds that her purchase has gone out of 
style while she carried it home, or of the 
man who must pay the bills, we see the 
joke. 

The pun, as a joke, has had its day. It 
reaches the waste basket nine times out 
of ten, unless it is unusually good, utterly 
unexpected, or well concealed. It might 
be of interest to the gentle reader who 
sighs for the unctuous wit of the famous 
bon-vivants of the good old days to com- 
pare their preserved humor with the pres- 
ent product. It also would be a surprise 
tothem. The reputations of the old time 
wits and raconteurs were builded upon 
puns of so feeble a nature that they would 
be hooted down in derision now. 

In the humorous field, as in many oth- 
ers, the hand of woman is now apparent. 
It is painful, and perhaps ungallant, to 
say, but it must be said, that about one 
woman in a thousand can write humor, 
and even then it will have traces of a 
chewed lead pencil in it. But the woman 
who is truly funny seems to attain a ra- 
pier-like quality of wit that few men 
achieve. It may be, after woman has 
become thoroughly “ equalized,” that she 
will produce fewer jokes on love, tea- 
parties and “ mother’s coffee.” There are 
encouraging symptoms in much of the 
feminine output at present. 

No one who seeks or is thrust into 
publicity may hope to escape the funmak- 
ers. Ideas are too scarce. Let a politi- 
cian become flamboyantly eloquent to- 
day, and to-morrow his name is in half 
the “funny columns” in the country. 
The erratic Kansas lady who devastated 
the saloons was an inspiration for hun- 
dreds of amazingly funny things in verse 
and prose. The Sampson-Schley con- 
troversy crept into humor almost before 
the smoke at Santiago had cleared away. 
This one is still going the rounds: 

“ Let her turn as she likes,”” mused Noah, as 
he leaned against the starboard rail and 
watched the erratic wake of the ark, “let her 
turn as she likes. When we get through with 
this trip no one is going to rise up and ask 
about her tactical diameter.” 


Illustrated humor, too, has gone for- 
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ward. Not only are there jokes in the 
pictures, but there are no more explana- 
tions needed, such as once appeared in 
brackets beneath the illustration, and 
read : 

“Pat (who is coming down the ladder)” or 
“(who is falling down).” 

With all the wealth of joyousness that 
is being mined daily, the ancient and hon- 
orable specimens will crop out occasional- 
ly. It is hard to ascribe a reason for this. 
Mr. Lew Dockstader, one of the last of 
the old school of minstrelsy, told the 
writer on one occasion that he often en- 
countered audiences which refused to be 
happy while he sought to entertain them 
with new fun. But when he told the real 
old jokes they laughed. He suggested 
that this no doubt was because the au- 
dience knew that the old ones were fun- 
ny, having in support of this opinion the 
fact that their fathers and grandfathers 
before them had honored the ancient 
specimens with their approval, while the 
new ones were untried innovations, and 
consequently to be treated with becoming 
hauteur. There may be something in this. 

The one old joke that seems endowed 
with perpetual life, and which meets the 
eye most frequently, was first put in 
printed form in “ The Hundred Merry 
Tales,” which was. published about 1525 
and is mentioned in  Shakespeare’s 
“ Much Ado About Nothing.” The story, 
which will be readily recognized, goes 
thus: 
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“ A certayne merchaunt and a courtear, be- 
ing upon a tyme together at dyner hauing a 
hote custerd, the courtear, being somewhat 
homely of maner, toke parte of it and put it 
in hys mouthe, whych was so hote that it 
made him shed teares. The merchaunt, loking 
on hym, thought he had ben weping, and 
asked hym why he wept. The courtear an- 
swered and said, sir, quod he, I had a brother 
whych dyd a certayne offence wherefor he was 
hangyd, and chauncing to thynk nowe uponn 
hys deth, it makes me to wepe.” 


The story continues, telling of the sur- 
prise of the “ merchaunt ” upon also tak- 
ing a bite of the “ hote custerd,” and how 
he wept, too. Whereupon the courtier 
asks him why he weeps, and the merchant 
responds : 

“T wepe, because that thou wast not hangyd, 
whenne that thy brother was hangyd.” 


This same story, with the exception 
that the characters are American Indians, 
who experiment with cayenne pepper, 
appears in one of the March magazines, 
attributed to the late Bishop Whipple. It 
is not the only one of ancient lineage that 
is seen every day. It may be that the 
quips and jests which lure the chuckle 
and the smile to-day are but reincarna- 
tions of happy doings and sayings that 
have lived their little lives many a time 
and oft in the dim past, and have come to 
us again, because in them is the vital, in- 
extinguishable spark of humor, pure and 
undefiled. 


Rattimore, Mp. 


On .a Young Saint Dying in June” 


By Louise Imogen Guiney 


TILLER than he no frosted stream, nor colder ; 
Mists that bedim the stars have bound his eyes ; 
Death-dew is white upon the patient shoulder ; 

O’er the sweet lids and holy lips it lies. 


Wan is the hand adrift on hand; the chilly 
Meek cloud of hair along the cheek all pure: 

June rides in heaven, but, ah! the snowtime lily 
In the quick heat shall end, and not endure. 


“ Winter is past, the rain is gone.” 


(Oh, spoken 


Fire from the Throne!) “ Arise, my love and come.” 
Ere half be heard, the icy spell is broken: 
Jesu, Thy boy is in Thy halidom. 


Oxrorp, EXGLAND. 


* After}Casimir Sarbiewski, S, J, Epig, Ixxvii. 





LITERATURE 


William Black * 


WILLIAM BLAcxk’s novels are not read 
a great deal to-day, we suspect ; and even 
before his death, three years and a half 
ago, his popularity had begun to wane. 
His stories, tho delicately conceived and 
beautifully written, lacked something of 
the sturdiness of thought and firmer grip 
on life which alone could have carried 
them victoriously through the shifting 
demands of popular taste. Yet this 
biography of Black by his intimate friend 
and admirer will bring back to many 
older readers pleasant reminiscences of 
* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Vio- 
let,” and the other tales that used to be 
running in one magazine or another year 
after year. And the novelist’s own life 
as related by his friend will explain what 
lingers in the mind as the best and most 
original faculty of his genius—his fine- 
ness in portraying the characters of 
young women and his poetical skill in 
describing natural scenery, especially the 
Scotch Highlands and the waters of the 
western Scottish coast. 

William Black was born in Glasgow of 
Celtic parents in the year 1841. His boy- 
hood was restless and with easy versa- 
tility he turned from one interest to an- 
other. Of his school-day whims he after- 
ward wrote: 


“T never had any systematized education to 
speak of; but I managed to pick up a vast 
array of smatterings—a crude and confused 
jumble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, vegetable 
physiology, Czerny’s exercises for the piano, 
and a dozen other things—a perhaps not un- 
natural outcome of all which was that I found 
myself engaged at one and the same time on 
a translation of Livy which was to excel in 
literary accuracy anything the world had ever 
seen before; on the formation of a complete 
collection of British flowering plants—the 
grasses and cryptogams were a trifle beyond 
me—and on the construction on paper of a 
machine which should demonstrate the possi- 
bility of perpetual motion.” 


Not much came of these schemes, as 
may be imagined; but another fad, the 


*WituiaM Brack: Novelist. By Wemyss Reid, New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.25 net. 





study of art, brought an interest into his 
life which never left him and which 
helped him in his real work and in many 
other ways. When he was barely sixteen 
the loss of his father compelled him to 
put his talents to practical use; he began 
to write and—what is more surprising— 
to publish in a Glasgow newspaper a se- 
ries of elaborate criticisms of Carlyle, 
Ruskin and the other leading writers of 
the day. From journalism in Glasgow 
he plunged boldly into the London news- 
paper world. Almost from the first his 
work was successful, and he had prac- 
tically no years of anguish and seeking 
to pass through, such as come to most 
men who live by the pen. For many 
years he continued to write leaders for 
the daily papers until the income from his 
novels was more than sufficient for his 
somewhat luxurious tastes. The later 
period of his life was passed during the 
working months at Brighton, where his 
home was the center of many a gay re- 
union of friends. 

Tho he wrote persistently, yet he was 
never a merely writing man.- Indeed, the 
pleasantest parts of the present biography 
are those which tell of his annual excur- 
sions, as a mighty yachtsman and catcher 
of fish, into the hills and waters of his 
beloved Scotland. And the fullness of 
his life was made complete by the gay 
friends who gathered about him. For 
some reason or other, perhaps because 
his books were so popular in this coun- 
try, his warmest friends toward the last 
were Americans, and many a good story 
is told by his biographer of his comical 
escapades with Bret Harte, Edwin Ab- 
bey, Mary Anderson and others, who 
find, or found, it convenient to dwell in 
Merry England. He was ambitious to 
act, and twice actually appeared on the 
stage with Mary Anderson. Once he 
took the part of a “ super” in the ball- 
room scene of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


“Before the curtain was raised Black 
planted himself in a rather prominent position 
on the stage, with his back to a pillar. Here 
he remained absolutely motionless and silent, 
making no attempt to play his humble part 
as one of the giddy throng—a veritable death’s- 
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head at the feast. Miss Anderson and others 
tried to talk to him, but he was incapable of 
answering, being absolutely speechless from 
stage-fright. Presently the revelers departed, 
leaving the stage free for the meeting of 
Romeo and Juliet. To Miss Anderson’s hor- 
ror, Black stuck to his post, or, rather, to his 
pillar, thus stopping the progress of the piece 
in the eyes of a crowded house. The fair 
Juliet walked across to him and said im- 
peratively, ‘Go off.’ There was no response. 
He had no more the use of his legs than of his 
tongue. Fortunately, the situation was grasped 
by Miss Anderson’s brother, who played the 
part of Tybolt, and he and a fellow-actor, re- 
turning to the stage, succeeded by sheer force 
in dragging the paralyzed super from it.” 


On the second occasion Black was as 
superfluously energetic as on his first ap- 
pearance he ‘was stolid—but the humor 
of this and other anecdotes we leave to 
the reader of the biography itself. 


a 
Poetry and Sociology 


Tuo Professor Gummere’s Beginnings 
of Poetry * is largely a compilation of au- 
thorities, it has the rare merit in a “ work 
of erudition” of being always interesting, 
and often suggestive, even stimulating. 
But successfully, on the whole, as ‘the 
balance of scholastic opinion is drawn. 
and the net result exhibited fairly and im- 
partially, we must confess to having had 
a good deal of trouble with the book first 
and last, tho the subject is not altogether 
unfamiliar to us. Aside from the minor 
difficulty, which was perhaps to be expect- 
ed,that Mr. Gummere seems occasionally 
to confound the sifting of theories with 
the demonstration of facts, as who should 
say a majority of one, and that a German 
professor, was sufficient to settle a prehis- 
toric precedent—a practice which gives 
certain of his conclusions a slightly ficti- 
tious 4 priori cast; aside from this andthe 
additional drawback that so much of the 
volume is given over to the establishment 
of his postulates, as it were a book of be- 
ginnings indeed, there is still the ar- 
rangement of the material, which is un- 
fortunately such as to obscure rather than 
reveal the connections and evolution of 
the thought, so much so, in fact, that the 
author must be constantly anticipating 
his argument with an unhappy, tho false, 





* Tue Becinnincs or Portry. By Francis B. Gum- 
mere, New York; The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
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appearance of begging the question. 
These defects, partly mechanical, if you 
please, we are led to relieve against his 
qualities—which it will be seen, as we 
proceed, are numerous—not only in 
apology of the following exposition, but 
also because they are persistent in Mr. 
Gummere’s work, which is, generally, we 
should say, too bibliographical and inor- 
ganic. 

So far, then, as we can ravel the thread 
of the argument, Professor Gummere’s 
present volume is to all intents and pur- 
poses a threshing out of his ballad-mak- 
ing theories, as delivered at Johns Hop- 
kins University in the spring of 1893 and 
published the year following at the head 
of his “ Old English Ballads” in the 
Athenaeum Press Series. To Mr. Gum- 
mere, who rather prides himself upon his 
ability to pick his way between the rash 
extremes of scholastic dispute, the ballad 
appears asa late representative of an early 
and now obsolescent order of poetry, the 
result of communal as opposed to indi- 
vidual inspiration, not unsophisticated, as 
we have it, by modern artistic tendencies, 
but still preserving as the germ of such 
later modification a distinctly volksthiim- 
lich element, appreciable to the discerning 
as a survival of a remote poetic prime. 

This view of the ballad, while it is not 
altogether new, has found by no means 
its feeblest apologist in Mr. Gummere, 
whose wide reading and consequent facil- 
ity of allusion is of excellent service in 
dispatching opponents. But in spite of 
his reasonableness there are, it seems to 
us, several objections to his theory, we 
will not presume to call them grave, 
which he leaves undisposed of. Very 
curtly, indeed, for example, does he dis- 
miss the one fact that many of the bal- 
lad themes are directly referable not to 
popular, but to literary sources ; while he 
ofters no explanation at all of the further 
fact that the favorite ballad measure ap- 
pears to derive from the learned septena- 
rius, and not, as would be expected of a 
traditional survival, from Siever’s orig- 
inal Germanic song-verse, which Luick 
conjectures to have been the vehicle of 
popular poetic expression. Then, too, 
he fails as well to consider that poetry, 
whoever makes it, solitary poet or festal 
throng, must, under penalty of oblivion, 
succeed in catching the idiosyncrasy of 
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those for whom it is made. Nor can we 
understand, unless the subject is some- 
thing of a hobby with him, why he should 
have pushed the matter quite so far, hav- 
ing surely done enough for his purpose 
in showing, as it may safely be conceded 
he has done, the presence in the ballad of 
a popular communal element, however it 
came there. 

This, then, is the upshot of the whole 
matter. Separating the ballad into these 
two ingredients, the early popular and the 
late artistic, and resolving each into its 
factors—on the one hand, singing, dan- 
cing, universal improvisation, and chorus 
or refrain, and on the other, invention, 
sentiment, reflection, and the like—and 
carrying the one set backward and the 
other forward, the while controlling his 
results by a general comparison with the 
conclusions of other investigators, psy- 
chological, ethnological, sociological— 


from these loci he succeeds in retracing, 
as it were, the curve of poetic evolution 
to its origin in the ultimate “ fact” of 
“communal consent,” expressed rhyth- 
mically to the accompaniment of bodily 
movement, whether in labor or play, and 
the “ universal improvisation ” of simple 


iterative words or phrases. From this 
“homogeneous and unlettered” chorus 
is gradually detached a leader, at first 
scarcely distinguishable from the back- 
ground, but pari passu with the increase 
of thought over emotion gaining inde- 
pendence and originality, until with the 
intervention of sentiment or personal 
feeling he stands forth, finally disasso- 
ciated from the crowd and recognizable 
by that first faint “lyric cry” as the 
ancestor of our modern solitary indi- 
vidual poet. 

Now, all this is very well in its way; 
it is always instructive, tho not always 
so entertaining as in the present instance, 
to hear the scholar discourse of these 
things—the only danger is lest it be taken 
too absolutely. To the scholar a poem is 
primarily a phenomenon, a “ product,” 
which he is engaged to account for in ac- 
cordance with the latest “ scientific” 
method of his time. So we have already 
seen one and another apply the biological 
formula, and the philological, and the 
psychological—all equally positive, all 
equally discredited on the morrow. And 
now comes Mr. Gummere with the socio- 
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logical. And yet in spite of their “ schol- 
arship,” of their abhorrence for the flim- 
siness of mere “ criticism,” there occa- 
sionally escapes them all—including Mr. 
Gummere, who has, however, flashes of 
no mean critical insight—some little in- 
voluntary note of uncertainty or misgiv- 
ing, as tho they were vaguely conscious 
in their preoccupation with the integu- 
ments of missing the heart of the matter 
—a note which we should do well to heed. 
But at the same time how rash and sopho- 
moric to question the value of such pa- 
tient, disinterested investigation when 
placed in its proper perspective. Only it 
may be permitted to doubt whether the 
final interpretation must not be left after 
all to that criticism which, just because it 
is pliant and undulating, is alone capable 
of representing the thing as “ in itself it 
really is.” - 


Uncle Sam, Trustee 


ANY ONE who, seeing the name of 
John Kendrick Bangs on the title page of 
Uncle Sam, Trustee, takes it up with the 
idea of being amused will quite probably 
be disappointed.* In producing it Mr. 
Bangs has laid aside the motley garb 
which has made him famous, and instead 
of the quaint conceits which so affect 
our risibilities in the “ Houseboat on the 
Styx,” he gives us facts. 

His book is a plain, straightforward 
narrative of what we have been doing in 
Cuba since the expulsion of the Span- 
iards. Its chapters are as simple and de- 
void of quip or ornament as one of Hak- 
luyt’s “ Voyages,” and if the tone resem- 
bles special pleading for his country’s 
glory, his countrymen will not find it 
hard to forgive that, He is proud and 
wants us all to be proud of the record 
which the United States has made since 
taking charge of the Pearl of the Antil- 
les, and as he spreads that record before 
us there seems to be good cause for his 
elation. 

“ For the first time in history,” he says, “ the 
carpetbagger in a situation of this kind has 
been held in subjection, and every penny of 


the trust has been administered for the benefit 
of the ward.” 


The book is illustrated mainly with 


*Uncie Sam, Truster. By John Kendrick Bangs. Il- 





lustrated. New York: Riggs Publishing Co., $1.75 net. ~ 
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“ before and after” photographs, show- 
ing what things were like in Cuba when 
General Wood and his aids set to work 
to clean the Augean stable, and what they 
have since become. Mr. Bangs conveys 
to us very plainly an impression of the 
magnitude of the task; everything which 
was capable of being demoralized was 
demoralized; the cities were pest holes 
filled with the accumulated dirt of four 
centuries ; the average death rate in Ha- 
vana from 1870 to 1898 was 41.55, yet 
in 1901 it was reduced to 22.11, and since 
then has been still further reduced ; offi- 
cials exacted blackmail, the judiciary was 
corrupt, and the Spanish laws favored in- 
justice; the people were penniless and 
starving. 

The problem included cleansing the 
island and making it healthful, feeding 
the people, setting them to work and 
making them self-supporting; estab- 
lishing schools, hospitals, a police 
force, an honest judiciary and civil 
governments, whose officials would not 
levy blackmail or accept bribes—and do- 
ing all these things more and more by 
Cubans and less and less by our own peo- 
ple, until at last it was deemed safe to 
withdraw the last prop and let the new 
nation stand alone. 

That all this should have been accom- 
plished in such a brief period is certainly 
unique and astonishing, and is due, Mr. 
Bangs tells us, not only to the energy of 
our representatives in Cuba, but also to 
their delicacy, tact, diplomacy and wis- 
dom, and to the fact that they found the 
Cubans teachable, filled with good inten- 
tions and willing to work. In summing 
up Mr. Bangs says: 


“After some observation of men and affairs 
in Cuba, I am satisfied that the only people of 
American birth in the island who know any- 
thing at all about the situation, who because 
of the American policy in Cuba are ashamed 
of being Americans, are those who, judged by 
any reasonable standard of fitness, should be 
ashamed of themselves. They have been 
trouble makers from the start. The adminis- 
tration at Havana, however, from top to bot- 
tom, has at no time had anything to fear from 
an inspection of its work by any man who ap- 
proaches his task with a clear conscience, a 
good will, and, if he be a newspaper man, with 
no instructions from the home office; or, hav- 
ing these, no carping, caviling, bilious edito- 
rial policy to justify.” 


The gratitude of the United States in 
fullest measure is due to General Wood, 
his assistants and predecessors, for their 
work in thus regenerating a fallen peo- 
ple, says Mr. Bangs. As to Cuba he ex- 
claims : 


“If Cuba in the remotest hour of the re- 
motest century to come forgets this service 
and the names of these men who have rendered 
it, then will she be guilty of an ingratitude 
which is inconceivable, and to be likened only 
to that of the serpent, who, warmed by the fire 
of his benefactor, turned and stung the hand 
that brought him back to life.” 


a 
Piato 


As a scholarly yet fairly simple exposi- 
tion of Plato’s life and philosophy this 
latest volume in the series devoted to 
“The World’s Epoch-Makers ” may be 
heartily commended.* It is thoroughly 
sound in a subject which lends itself 
easily to the interpreter’s whims and pre- 
dilections. On the crucial matters of 
Plato’s philosophy Professor Ritchie al- 
most always has something definite and 
enlightening to say. Thus (p. 78) he 
compares, or rather contrasts, skillfully 
the Platonic theory of transmigration 
with the hazy dream of Wordsworth’s, 
‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting: ”’— 

“That indeed is the language of Plato’s 
myth,” says Professor Ritchie. “ But Plato 
does not say that ‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,’ and that the life of the youth 


“who grows in experience and advances from 


the simple instincts of the child is a con- 
tinuous losing of the light and a sinking into 


the shades of the prison-house. . . . The . 


‘ years that bring the philosophic mind’ are not 
to Plato a mere consolation for lost splendor 
and gladness, but are nearer to the heavenly 
world than the unthinking years of infancy 
and youth.” 


No less admirably is the distinction 
drawn (p. 90) between Plato’s intel- 
ligible world (t@ voyr4). which is meant to 
be really intelligible, and Kant’s intel- 
ligible world, which is just the very 
world we never can know. The doctrine 
of “ Recollection ” is explained with ad- 
mirable clearness (p. 147). Ultimately 
it comes merely to this, that if knowledge 


*PLato. By David G. Ritchie. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 
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is to be possible at all the mind in its own 
nature must perforce be “akin to” the 
ultimate nature of things. And so (p. 
92) the mystical ideas of Plato, the 
stumbling block of all prosaic minds and 
the touchstone of a philosophic tempera- 
ment, are simplified by juxtaposition with 
oyr modern use of such words as “ grav- 
itation,” “ evolution,” and “ energy,’ and 
with the formae of Francis Bacon. 

There is much in Professor Ritchie’s 
volume, as may be gathered even from 
this brief survey, to interest the general 
reader, and not a little of it will appeal 
to more technical students. Indeed the 
insufficiency of the book—and in the end 
we cannot quite call it sufficient—lies 
partly in the uncertainty of its intention. 
It is directed neither wholly to one class 
of readers nor the other. And further- 
more, clear and sound as the exposition 
is from beginning to end, the question 
still arises at the last: Just why is Plato 
included among the world’s epoch- 
makers? There is nothing in the present 
volume to answer such a question; in- 
deed, the answer to such a question could 
hardly be wrung from any professional 
student of Greek, any philologian, or any 
teaching metaphysician in England or 
America. It must come, if it comes at 
all, from one whose mind has not been 
swamped by the deadly mass of material 
that goes to make up “ classical phil- 
ology,” and from one who has not lost 
his sense of reality in that atmosphere of 
German metaphysics where intelligibilia 
become the most unintelligible of all 
things. 

Sd 


Dorothy Vernon 


Two vears ago the historical romance 
was not so tediously familiar as it is now, 
from the duel in the first chapter to the 
blood stained bridal wreath in the last 
one; and for this reason Mr. Major’s first 


novel, “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” proved more popular than this 
last one is likely to become,* Still it is 
a delightful story, and depends as little 
upon the historical setting for interest as 
does Mr. Weyman’s “ Count Hannibal.” 
The heroine, indeed, belongs not merely 
to the Elizabethan age of daring women, 





~ Dororuy Vernon. By Charles Major. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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but she has been stepping up through the 
centuries with an apple in her hand ever 
since the days of Adam. 

Whether the author has introduced a 
moral or suggested a scandal in the de- 
velopment of Dorothy’s character, de- 
pends upon the reader’s view point. If 
modesty consists in the concealment of 
all the little love banners that sometimes 
signal from a woman’s eyes at the sight 
of a predestined lover, then Dorothy 
certainly was not modest. And if inno- 
cence and virtue are only biblical terms 
for conventional forms of living, she is 
an anarchistic example to set before the 
young lady daughters of this age. For 
she lays. her own foundations upon the 
theory that love is always self protecting 
—as ready to defend with a lie as with 
the sword. And she shows that distinct- 
ly feminine courage which enables her to 
lie like a vixen, when the life of her lover 
is at stake, or the necessity for decep- 
tion is forced upon her by the treatment 
she receives from a brutal parent. But 
in this Mr. Major is her gallant defender. 
“T would not give a fig,” he declares, 
“for a woman who would not lie herself 
black in the face for her lover, and I am 
glad that it is a virtue few women lack! ” 

But whatever may be said of Dorothy 
as an example to her red headed proto- 
types of the twentieth century, as a lit- 
erary creation she is not to be despised. 
Unlike the average historical heroine, 
she is neither a jade nor a virtuous sim- 
pleton; but a woman in whom love has 
become the dynamic power of life, a 
charming, tempest-hearted woman, who* 
is cast down one moment like a golden 
sheaf beaten over by the storm of her 
own jealous rage, and the next is swept 
far out into the starry heavens of pas- 
sion, as serene as the moon in her course. 

The description of her awakening and 
of her confusion at the knowledge of 
love’s power is a delicate tribute to all 
good women. She stands amazed, trans- 
figured, but terrified, like a pretty pil- 
grim lost in the shining love mists of her 
own heart. And while the rudeness and 
tavern-maid fierceness displayed upon 
more than one occasion mar the poise and 
dignity of her character, these short- 
comings add to the zest and primitive 
freshness of her nature. 

Besides the elaborate development of 
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the heroine’s personality the author 
teaches, with many a humorous twinkle 
at his own sex, that the romantic tem- 
perament in man is diffusive as it is con- 
centrating in woman. And for this rea- 
son he proves that they are naturally sub- 
ject to momentary inconstancies. The 
frequent divergencies of love’s sun rays 
perversely include the passing of any 
Venus, while remaining in every other 
sense domestically true to tke family 
orbit. We are not so rash as to agree 
with Mr. Major here; possibly it is wiser 
to disagree; but, being carefully read, 
this novel will not fail to fix new limita- 
tions to many a young woman’s confi- 
dence in the poetic fidelity of sundry 
modern lovers. And if thus much is ac- 
complished the book will not have been 
written in vain, even if we consider it 
aside from the distinctions which belong 
to a clever and beautiful literary pro- 
duction. 
Sd 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


The Westcotes. 
Philadelphia : 
$1.00. 

Readers and admirers (in this case the 

terms are synonymous) of Mr. A. T. 

Quiller-Couch’s notable novel, “The 

Ship of Stars,” who will have based their 

expectation of future enjoyment upon 

the entirely substantial guarantee offered 
in that story will find themselves in no 
wise disappointed by The Westcotes. 

This is in every respect an unusual book, 

full of an indefinable charm of atmos- 

phere and delicacy of aroma. The scene 
is laid in England during Britain’s con- 
flict with France, and the principal pro- 
tagonists are “ The Westcotes of Bay- 


field in 1810” and a certain young pris-. 


oner of war for whom Dorothea—a 
spinster of thirty-eight—conceives an ex- 
quisitely innocent passion. The history 
of this problematic attachment with its 
ultimate solution is revealed with con- 
summate art—an art which, to borrow 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s own phrase, one 
finds a “ mystery in operation,” so deli- 
cate, so simple it appears and yet so 
forceful and compelling it is. Every fig- 
ure in the canvas stands forth distinct 
and animated without ever in the slight- 
est degree obtruding itself or detracting 
from the unity of the composition. The 
picture is complete and convincing. Nat- 
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urally, the greatest interest centers in 
Dorothea and her - fascinating young 
hero, and in considering these charac- 
ters one is led to wonder how it would be 
possible to bring to their aid a more pen- 
etrating subtlety of insight or a greater 
delicacy of interpretation than their au- 
thor has triumphantly succeeded in do- 
ing. The romance of this maid of mid- 
dle life is as fresh and fragrant as was 
ever the first blossoming love of awak- 
ening girlhood—and infinitely more 
touching. The essence of such fiction 
as The Westcotes is in itself embalming 
and serves to insure its own preserva- 


_ tion. 


cd 


India’s Love Lyrics. Collected and arranged 
by Laurence Hope. New York: John 
Lane, $1.50 net. 


In England this volume of poems 
passes under the name of “ The Garden 
of Kama,” Kama being the Indian Cu- 
pid. Mr. Hope has not seen fit to state 
in preface or introduction just what he 
means by “ collected and arranged,” and 
in the absence of such testimony we are 
inclined toreckonthe poems, most of them 
at least, as original and as possessing 
very little of the indigenous flavor of 
India. Certainly they show none of the 
characteristics of the classical literature 
of the land. This does not, of course, 
mean that they are without interest in 
themselves. There is not a little deft- 
ness in their composition and their senti- 
mént moves in a certain languorous 
shadow of passion, not very real or strik- 
ing, yet not without attraction when the 
reader is in the proper mood. From the 
shorter poems may be quoted these stan- 
zas, entitled “ Youth ”: 


I am not sure if I knew the truth 

What his case or his crime might be, 
I only know that he pleaded Youth, 

A beautiful, golden plea! 


Youth, with its sunlit, passionate eyes, 
Its roseate velvet skin— 

A plea to cancel a thousand lies, 
Or a thousand nights of sin. 


The men who judged him were old and gray, 
Their eyes and their senses dim, 

He brought the light of a warm Spring day 
To the Court-House bare and grim. 


Could he plead in a lovelier way? 
His judges acquitted him. 
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Lepidus, the Centurion. 
Arnold. New York: 
& Co., $1.50. 

In a long hidden cave on his estate a 
young Englishman discovers in a re- 
markable state of preservation the dead 
body of a Roman centurion. He has a 
peculiar fondness for Latin, this young 
Briton, whose life is otherwise mainly 
absorbed in the entertainment of house- 
parties, and impelled by some curious 
ideas in an old Latin book he makes an 
effort to revive the Roman sleeper. This 
is sucessful and the nephew of Vespasian 
awakes to life so conversant with the 
idioms of a modern tongue that he refers 
at once to England as a “ beastly ” place. 
His character as displayed during his 
brief return to mortal scenes resembles 
the book itself, being an incongruous 
mixture of philosophical speculation, 
classical allusion and frivolous modern- 
ity. The sudden transitions from the 
mysteries of the human soul to the con- 
sideration of collar buttons and evening 
attire perpetually jar upon one. Ma- 
terial for love episodes is furnished by 
a maiden soul, who, first known as Prisca 
Quintilia, has experienced successive re- 
incarnations until she becomes enshrined 
in the body of Miss Priscilla Smith, the 
object of fierce rivalry between the Eng- 
lish hero and the resurrected Roman. 


ws 


The World and the Individual. By Josiah 
my New York: The Macmiflan Co., 
2.25. 


By Edwin Lester 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


This work is the second series of the 
Gifford Lectures and treats of Nature, 
Man and the Moral Order. ° Professor 
Royce states his conclusion thus: 


“ Despite God’s absolute unity, we, as indi- 
viduals, preserve and attain our unique lives 
and meanings, and are not lost in the very life 
that sustains us and that needs us as its own 
expression. This life is real through us all; 
we are real through our union with that 
ife.” 


The argument for this thesis, however, 
is less satisfactory than the thesis itself. 
The author shows wide reading and im- 
mense industry and sets forth very hap- 
pily many detached truths concerning the 
subjects discussed. But the fundamental 


conceptions are unclear. Good illustra- 
tion is found in the following: 
“T say, our sorrows are identically God’s 
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own sorrows. The Absolute knows 
all that we know, and knows it just as we 
know it. As the Absolute is identi- 
cally our whole will expressed, our experience 
brought to finality, our life individuated, so, on 
the other hand, we’ are the divine as it ex- 
presses itself here and now; and no item of 
what we are is other than an occurrence with- 
in the whole of the divine existence. In our 
more ideal sorrows we may become more 
clearly aware how our intention, our plan, our 
meaning is one with the divine intent and 
how our experience is a part of the life through 
which God wins in eternity his own.”—P. 408. 
If this identity means only perfect 
knowledge and perfect sympathy, the 
language is very unhappily chosen. If, 
on the other hand, “ we are the divine 
as it expresses itself here and now,” we 
have a crude type of pantheism which 
dissolves all distinctions and carries evil 
and error bodily into the divine “as it 
expresses itself here and now.” Thus 
brothels and drunkenness and the whole 
family of Iscariots also become “ the 
divine as it expresses itself here and 
now ” and “a part of the life through 
which God wins in eternity his own.” 
Here and there one is also reminded of 
Strauss’s remark that the difference be- 
tween idealism (by which he meant 
Hegelianism) and materialism is only 
one of words. 
mf 


Mental Growth and Control. By Nathan Op- 
penheim, M.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.00. 

This volume is one of The Personal 
Problem Series, now being issued by 
the Macmillans. Another of the series 
already on the market is Dr. Canfield’s 
“The College Student and His Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Oppenheim has made a very 
readable little book. The titles of such 
chapters as “ The Growth of Character,” 
“The Power of Attention,” “ The Uses 
of Instinct,” “The Bonds of Habit,” 
“Imagination the Enlightener and Will 
the Controller,” serve to give a good 
idea of the very practical nature of the 
problems of mental growth that are 
mainly treated. The chapter on “ The 
Power of Attention” is excellent, and 
the counsel of training the faculty, in- 
stead of abusing it by skimming, should 
be a precious lesson for a generation to 
take to heart that is deliberately wasting 
its memory substance by desultory read- 
ing of the most transient kind. Among 
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the concluding sentences of the volume 
are: 

“These are the great central forces of your 
mental life: attention, habit, reason, will. 
Everything else spreads out from them as 
spokes spread out from the hub of a wheel. 
If you use them as they should be used you 
cannot fail in life.” 


There is a noteworthy tendency to 
prudery in the book which might have 
been avoided. Tho the work is written 
by a physician, the monks of Mount 
Athos are said to have concentrated their 
attention on their abdominal centers. 
The ordinary English word for the part 
in question is surely not “taboo,” and 
its substitute phrase is only liable to call 
added attention to any possible objection- 
ableness there may seem to be in the ex- 
pression. 
Sd 


Dorothy South. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50. 


This is a story for girls, written by an 
author who has apparent!y outlived the 
sexual quality of his imagination; and 
what is left is romantically pure in ex- 
pression, really resembling a girl’s own 


mind in this particular. The characters 


in the novel explain to each other more 


than is necessary concerning the laws 
and customs of ante-bellum Virginia, 
probably for the reader’s benefit. But 
‘Dorothy South,” the pretty young hero- 
ine, rides straight through the tale into 
the arms of a worthy lover, upon a horse 
with what the author describes as a 
“watered silk tail,” and never is she 
aware of our admiring presence from 
first to last. 
& 

Field Book of American Wild Flowers. B 

F. Schuyler Mathews. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s, Sons, $1.75. 


We welcome this admirable handbook 
by a good botanist. It contains 24 col- 
ored half-tone plates and drawings of 
about 350 other plants, with good 
enough popular and scientific descrip- 
tions of these and as many more plants, 
mostly from the northeastern region. 
The drawings are admirable and the col- 
ored plates are generally good, altho we 
should have liked to see the yellow cen- 
ter of Sabbatia more sharply defined, and 
the marsh-marigold of a golden instead 
of an orange yellow, and especially the 
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beloved Linnea of a clearer pink. We 
can hardly imagaine a better introduc- 
tion to our wild flowers than this con- 
venient book will give to those who do 
not care to use the scientific manual of 
Gray or the three volumes of Britton and 
Brown. 

sd 
The Firebrand. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 
Dark o’ The Moon. S. R. Crockett. 
New York, Harper & - aang $1.50. 

The incidents of The Firebrand, sup- 
posed to occur when Maria Christina 
and Don Carlos are contesting the right 
of succession to the Spanish throne, 
group themselves about the attempt of a 
hair-brained young Scotchman, at the in- 
stigation of priests, to abduct the queen 
regent and her daughter Isabella. If the 
book is not a pot boiler, then it must have 
been written to show how far an author 
may presume upon the forbearance of his 
readers. It is doubly damned, being both 
dull and improbable. In The Dark o’ 
the Moon, a romance of Galloway, the 
novelist keeps more closely in touch with 
characters and associations congenial to 
his talent, and spins a tale of adventure 
and love which lures attention without 
insulting the intelligence. Gypsies’ figure 
prominently in both stories, but they are 
the conventional gypsies of fiction. 


The 


Charlotte. By L. B. Walford. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 

The story of a coquette, more interest- 
ing than elevating, more moral than 
truthful. Apparently the purpose of the 
novel is to prove that this social siren is 
equally attractive to all men, good or 
bad, that her charm consists neither of 
virtue nor of innocence; but she makes a 
vice of beauty and her appeal is ever to 
what is left of the aboriginal nature in 
man, which may still lead him to choose 
his pleasures unprejudiced by any later 
sense of right or wrong. It also shows 
that such women love men too noble to 
be desired by them in the lasting rela- 
tionship of marriage and that they mar- 
ry men whom they really despise through 
the evil instinct of a depraved comrade- 
ship. Like all writers who deal with 
such types, the author finishes her story 
by casting the heroine into his outer 
darkness as so much decomposed wom- 
anhood. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


Messrs. McCiure, Puitiips & Co. are the 
American publishers of the new and complete 
edition of Hazlitt’s works, issued by J. M. 
Dent & Co., of London. The edition is in 
twelve volumes, to be published at intervals 
of two months. (Price $3.00 net per volume.) 


....‘ Libraries of Greater New York,” is- 
sued by the New York Library Club, is a 
valuable little guide for students who may 
wish to know where any particular class of 
books is to be found in this city. 


....-Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
publishing “‘ The Reminiscences of a Dramatic 
Critic,” by Henry Austin Clapp, of the Boston 
Advertiser. The same firm announces that 
the publication of John Fiske’s “ New France 
and New England” has been deferred until 
autumn. 


....Just why it is not easy to say, but a 
monument has been erected in Pentridge, Eng- 
land, to the ancestor of Robert Browning, who 
is famous because he was a footman. The 
inscription on the monument reads as follows: 


To the Memory of 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
of Woodyates in this Parish, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1746, and is the 
first known forefather of 
Rosert Browninc, the Poet. 

He was formerly footman and butler 
to Sir John Bankes, of Corfe Castle. 
“All service ranks the same with God.” 

—Browning. 
This Tablet was erected by some 
of the Poet’s friends and admirers, 1902. 


....In the June Harper’s Dr. H. C. McCook, 
who enjoys an international reputation for his 
works on ants and bees, writes on “ Insects 
and Civilization.” The cost of insects, accord- 
ing to his figures, is remarkable: “ The chinch- 
bug caused a loss of $30,000,000 in 1871, up- 
ward of $100,000,000 in 1874, and in 1887, 
$60,000,000. The Rocky Mountain locust, or 
grasshopper, in 1874 destroyed $100,000,000 of 
the crops of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Iowa, and the indirect loss was probably as 
much more. For many years the cotton cater- 
pillar caused an annual average loss in the 
Southern States of $15,000,000, while in 1868 
and 1873 the loss reached $30,000,000. The 
fly-weevil, our most destructive enemy to 
stored grains, particularly throughout the 
South, inflicts an annual loss in the whole 
country of $40,000,000. The codling-moth, the 
chief ravager of the apple and pear crops, de- 
stroys every year fruit valued at $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000. The damage to live stock in- 
flicted by the ox-bot, or ox-warble, amounts 
to $36,000,000.” 


Pebbles 


AN OBITUARY POEM. 


On Saturday evening, at the hour of seven. 

A good man’s soul was summoned to Heaver. 

As the loving ones gathered to say farewell 

To the husband and father, Mr. Champ Pow 
ell. 


The Free Lance announced, on Saturday last 
That Mr. Powell’s end was coming fast; 
And on that fateful night he died— 

The grave must he both long and wide. 


Mr. Powell was known as the giant of Green: 
His physical strength was most extreme, 

Of generous life and kindly heart, 

A friend with whom we sadly part. 


On Sunday eve, midst surroundings sad, 
The beloved minister, Rev. Mr. Conrad, 
Returned the body to the yawning grave 
The dreaded typhoid fever made. 


Mr. Charlie Kennedy, his brother-in-law, 
Whose published illness your readers saw, 
Toward the grave Mr. Powell outran— 
Was a conscientious and useful man. 


Two good men taken in the prime of life, 
One follows on—the other leaves a wife, 
Who with two children are stricken down— 
Can rest for her on earth be found? 
—Free Lance, Fredericksburg, Va. 


WHY NOT? 


I gardened in the evening shade, 
And birds around me songed; 
Indoors my friends, as sounds betrayed, 
Ping ponged. 


’Twas then that Jones came horsing by— 
His steed was newly shoed— 
He cordially “ hulloa”’-ed, and I 
“ How-doed.” 


He told me how his meadows grassed 
And how his poultry egged; 
His views how houses should be glassed 
I begged. 


So he opinioned till I tired, 
And backed him from the theme, 
And then of butt’ring cows inquired 
And cream. 


While thus we conversationed, Time 
With ruthless footsteps onned. 
It darked, we heard the vesper chime 
From yond. 


At last we felt that we must part, 
“ Farewell, my friend,” I cried, 
And he with anguish at his heart, 
“ Good-byed.” 
—London Chronicle. 
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The Waller Court-Martial 


WHILE the people who remain at home 
and support ‘and watch and criticise the 
army in the Philippines are not so un- 
reasonable as to suppose there will be no 
most regrettable and very culpable deeds 
done where there are soldiers of all sorts, 
and where not a few of the officers are 
young, inexperienced and passionate, yet 
they do expect the rules of war to be gen- 
erally observed, even in dealing with a 
treacherous enemy ; and of all things they 
do not expect soldiers to kill prisoners 
without a trial, no matter what they may 
be supposed guilty of. Therefore the 


revelations of the Waller court-martial 
shocked them, and not least the verdict 
of acquittal. 

It is some relief, at this late day, to 
learn that General Chaffee has disap- 
proved of the verdict in the case of Ma- 


jor Waller and Lieutenant Day. If the 
findings are approved in Major Waller’s 
case, in so far as that he is not guilty of 
murder, it is only because his mental con- 
dition was not such as fo leave him re- 
sponsible. This is a startling statement, 
and made more startling by the censure 
of Lieutenant Day for obeying with 
alacrity Major Waller’s orders to kill the 
prisoners, when he should have refused 
to obey, thus preventing what is said to 
be “ one of the most regrettable incidents 
in the history of American military serv- 
ice.” 

The excuse given for Major Waller is 
that he was sick with fever. The rescued 
soldiers and officers, having suffered ter- 
rible hardships and actuated by revenge, 
telephoned their advice to Major Waller 
that the stevedores be killed. Major 
Waller might and should have tele- 
graphed to General Smith, before giving 
his consent, but he did not. He yielded, 
from his sick bed, and the men were 
slaughtered while prisoners. It was a 
fearful outrage, more than “ regrettable,” 
and has cast a stain on our honor in the 
Philippines that will not be wiped out. It 
is a matter for great satisfaction that 
General Chaffee condemns it severely 
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and even goes so far as to rebuke Lieu- 
tenant Day for not taking the responsi- 
bility of absolutely disobeying the orders 
he had received. 

We may presume that the communica- 
tions sent from President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root have made it easier for 
General Chaffee to take this pronounced 
action. The President has been quick to 
recognize the criminality of the order re- 
ported from General Smith to kill even 
boys of ten years of age, an order which 
has shocked the country more than any- 
thing else that has occurred. This is not 
the kind of thing the rebuke for which 
must be left for political opponents of the 
Administration. It touches the heart 
and conscience of every man. Such or- 
ders, and such a massacre as this of which 
Lieutenant Day was guilty, are no legiti- 
mate part of war. We know what war 
is; we have tens of thousands of soldiers 
that have had experiericé of it; and this 
is not war, but murdcr, such as is not to 
be denied or excused as a necessary in- 
cident of war, not justified by precedents 
of Generals Sherman and Sheridan, but 
confessed, rebuked and punished. The 
attitude of the President in this matter, 
and the action of General Chaffee, will 
find general approval, as showing that 
barbarity is not to be allowed even in the 
pursuit of the barbarous profession of 


war. 
Sa 


Unanimous Revision 


THE miracle of a unanimous Report 
on Revision by a committee of twenty- 
one theologians of all schools in the 
Presbyterian Church has been followed 
by a unanimous adoption of their re- 
port; for two or three negatives are not 
worth counting among six hundred 
affirmatives. The speeches defending 
the Report indicate the fact that the 
Church was tired of the subject, that the 
commissioners to the Assembly knew 
that Revision must come, and they were 
not tolerant of any further delay. The 
change of sentiment is amazing since the 
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time when the previous attempt at re- 
vision failed. Now the “ Brief State- 
ment,” or short creed, is adopted and by 
the act of the Assembly is presented to 
the public, while the overtures that em- 
body the amendments to the Confession 
and the Declaratory Statements have to 
be serit down to the presbyteries for ap- 
proval. But their adoption is as certain 
as the rising of the sun to-morrow morn- 
ing. The Presbyterian Church has 
gained a very considerable relief from a 
heavy burden. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
the Revision simply softens down the 
disagreeable features in the Westminster 
Confession and does not in the least 
touch the essentials of Christian faith. 
It is less distinctively and polemically 
Presbyterian and approaches more close- 
ly the consensus of faith of the Christian 
Church, which Presbyterians hold just 
as do other denominations. The doc- 
trine of God is declared, the loving 
Father. The doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Savior, is clearly pro- 
claimed. The sinfulness of sin, and the 
pardon through the love of God in his 
Son, are fully set forth. The revelation 
of God in the Scriptures, and the obliga- 
tion of repentance, faith and service, for 
one’s own religious life and to bring in 
the kingdom of God, are made of the es- 
sence of Christianity. For it is Chris- 
tianity, rather than Presbyterianism, that 
the new creed tries to formulate. 

But this irenic creed, for which we 
have to thank this irenic committee, in 
formulating which Dr. De Witt and Dr. 
Van Dyke, conservative and_ liberal, 
joined hands, will not end discussion in 
the Presbyterian Church. It will for 
some time end the ecclesiastical conflicts, 
but discussion will go on. When, in 
1870, Dr. J. T. Backus was elected Mod- 
erator of the reunited Assembly, the ec- 
clesiastical conflict between Old and New 
School was ended by the union of the 
two Churches, and from that time both 
views had equal tolerance in the Church. 
But there were still conservatives and 
still liberals, and the liberals were bound 
to become more liberal and to demand 
yet further tolerance, until the Higher 
Criticism controversy drove Professors 
Briggs and Smith out of the Church, and 
it sometimes seemed as if the Church it- 
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self would again be split in twain. Now 
we have had a second coming together 
and we have had beautiful speeches de- 
claring that there is to be no more lib- 
eral and no more conservative, but Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, following the steps of 
Dr. Backus, is to set up a gravestone 
on which shall be inscribed “ Hic jacet 
Liberal and Conservative!” That is 
beautiful rhetoric and nothing more. 
There will be still other and more liberal 
views propounded and defended and as- 
sailed. The Higher Criticism, which has 
concerned itself with the Old Testament, 
is already, even in the Presbyterian 
Church, investigating the New. Those 
who have been enlarging the domain of 
myth in the Old Testament will find 
more and more legends in the New. The 
assailants of Old Testament miracles 
will attack those of the New, even in the 
Presbyterian Church. The men who are 
in doubt, who do not find conclusive 
proofs of their credal statements, will 
require more and more tolerance, while 
those who are satisfied when they think 
they hear a “ Thus saith the Lord” will 
protect the tottering ark. There will still 
be liberals and conservatives and new 
theological conflicts will arise, and wider 
space for faith will be conquered, too 
often after bitter conflicts. 

But we are learning what is the essen- 
tial faith and how to separate it from 
the non-essential. We are learning the 
depth of meaning in our Lord’s definition 
of the substance of the Commandments, 
which he reduced to two. We are learn- 
ing in what consists the fulfilling of the 
law. We are learning to value correct 
life and character above correct belief. 

But while the two parties will remain 
unburied, to the glory of God, they will 
fight with less acrimony and tolerance 
will be more easily achieved. 


2 
Mr. Taft at Rome 


It was before any such mission had 
been decided upon that we ventured to 
suggest that President McKinley should 
depute one or more representatives to go 
to Rome and treat directly with the Pope 
and his advisers, who only had the pow- 
er to compel the monastic orders in the 
Philippines to sell their immense holdings 
to the United States; and we gave early 
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information that President Roosevelt had 
decided: to do this. We believed this 
course wise, because it was necessary for 
the peace of the islands to have this friar 
trouble ended, and we were not con- 
cerned over any possible criticism that 
would be sure to be stirred up by those 
who cultivate a fear of papal intrigue, on 
the one side, or by those Catholics, on the 
other, who can never see that anything in 
their Church may need a change. As is 
known, the mission is by this time at 
Rome engaged in its negotiations, and it 
is interesting to observe how it is re- 
ported from Rome by “ Innominato,” the 
very intelligent Catholic correspondent 
of the Sun, but who is so bitterly at- 
tacked by those Catholic papers in this 
country which are more Papal than the 
Pope. 

' “Tnnominato” says that as religious 
matters in the Philippines were not being 
settled, the Pope indirectly sounded the 
Cabinet at Washington as to what it 
wanted done. Thereupon Archbishop 
Ireland went to Washington and saw 
President McKinley, and suggested that 
a delegation be sent to Rome to consult 
on the matter. To this Mr. McKinley 
finally agreed, and after his assassination 
the matter was again in consultation be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Mon- 
signor Ireland. Mr. Roosevelt hereupon 
consulted Mr. Taft, * President of the 
Civil Government of the Philippines, and 
he suggested that he go to Rome on his 
return to Manila, if Monsignor Ireland 
would go with him. But this the Arch- 
bishop could not do, and Monsignor 
O’Gorman was requested to accompany 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Smith. Bishop 
O’Gorman will be the interpreter of the 
Commission, as he is the only one that 
speaks Italian and French. The Holy 
See directed Monsignor Sbaretti, who 
had been appointed Papal Delegate to 
the Philippines after the recall of Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, whose mission, we 
judge, was no great success, to wait in 
Washington until the negotiations there 
were completed. Meanwhile Governor 
Taft drew up a report on the situation, 
and the wishes of the White House were 
formulated, after the President had 
talked over the matter with him and Mon- 
signor Ireland. 

Two facts were established, the objec- 
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tion of the people to the return of the 
Spanish monk curates, and the present 
lack of sufficient priests. The United 
States asks the Pope to come to an agree- 
ment with the United States as to the ec- 
clesiastical property which the Spanish 
Government has turned over to our Gov- 
ernment, some coming from the natives, 
and some from Spanish sources, so 
that it may be settled what shall be de- 
livered over to the dioceses and parishes 
which occupy it. As to the property of 
the monastic orders, it is proposed to 
leave them their convents and houses, 
but that the United States shall purchase 
at a fair price their great feudal landed 
estates. There remains the question of 
the nomination of future bishops and the 
substitution of native, foreign or Ameri- 
can priests for the friar clergy who, like 
Archbishop Nozaleda, have left the is- 
lands. But while our Government will, 
of course, be glad to see ecclesiastical 
affairs rearranged sympathetically with 
American control, this is something 
in which we can take no active part, as it 
is purely a Church matter. 

Sensible, intelligent Protestants and 
Catholics will be in sympathy with the 
purpose of this Commission to Rome, as 
it is a direct business way of settling dif- 
ficulties, and compromises nobody. It is 
no step to establishing a legation at 
Rome and bolstering Papal claims for 
civil authority. We expect that those 
Catholic journals which are more Dem- 
ocratic than they are Catholic, and there- 
fore detest Archbishop Ireland, and can 
see no possible fault in the conduct of 
the monastic orders, will be angrier than 
the Protestant bigots, but common sense 
will rule the judgment of most people. 

On another related matter we would, 
however, speak a word of warning. It 
is freely asserted that the Civil Govern- 
ment in the Philippines, in the supposed 
interest of peace, has practically for- 
bidden all Americans in its employ to 
take part in any religious services, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, and that the result is 
to produce the impression that Americans 
have no religion. Such a policy defeats 
itself. Absolute liberty should be al- 


lowed to employes of the Government, 
Protestant or Catholic, in a decent, peace- 
able way to worship God after the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. 
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Jews and Primroses 


One of the most illuminating  an- 
nouncements of modern’ science is that 
made by Prof. Hugo de Vries, of the 
University of Amsterdam, who tells us 
that he has succeeded in watching the 
production of half a dozen new species 
of plants. He has discovered that one 
of the American primroses, the Gnoth- 
era Lamarckiana, has the rare faculty of 
producing sports which are actual sep- 
arate species. A vast majority of the 
plants from seeds will follow the parent 
form; but in every large planting there 
will be a few that take a new direction. 
He has named half a dozen of these new 
species. One he calls the (Cnothera 
gigas, because of its size, while others, 
like O. nanella, are dwarf. -They seem 
to vary actording to definite lines, and 
thus O. nanella, or O. oblonga, may ap- 
pear many times, but even so in such rel- 
atively small numbers that, if not pre- 
served by cultivation, they would be 
crowded out and not be perpetuated. 
The scientific value of this discovery lies 
in the emphasis it puts on our theory of 
the origin of species, on the mutations 
by sudden leaps, per saltum, as against 
the slow accretions of change, accu- 
mulated by environment, on which Dar- 
win mainly depended in his famous dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

But we would not now speak of the 
theories of the origin of species discussed 
by Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann and De 
Vries, but of the fact that in this prim- 
rose, and, for aught we know, in other 
plants and animals, in butterflies, shells 
and fishes, where a great number are pro- 
duced, with abundant nutrition, there 
will occur a certain number of individ- 
uals that differ greatly from their par- 
ents. We call attention to a parallel fact 
in human phylogeny. 

In answer to the question “ Why Jews 
succeed?” Mr. Zangwill has lately re- 
plied bluntly; that they do not succeed. 
He points to the millions of Jews the 
world over who occupy the lowest 
stratum of population in their several 
countries. The immense majority of 
them, he declares, fail disastrously in the 
battle of life. They occupy, and seem 
content to occupy, the most degraded po- 
sition, the denizens of ghettos, cuffed by 
their rulers, poor beneath description, 


; 
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dwarfed in body and crushed in mind. 

Weare told that half the Jews live in 
Russia, and their average property has 
been officially reckoned at five dollars a 
head ; and it is less in Rumania. In Lon- 
don they are absolutely free, but the vast 
majority work under sweaters for four- 
teen hours a day, for less wages than 
Christians will take. Such a low level 
of uniform poverty and misery Mr. Zang- 
will describes as the usual life of his race. 

But “as rich as a Jew” is a proverb. 
While the race thus far has burrowed in 
the underground of social life, the ex- 
ceptions have been extraordinary in all 
ages. The Jewish primrose produces 
startling exceptions to the usual product. 
It has been so in all the ages since Moses. 
Out of a Frankfort ghetto came Anselm 
Rothschild. From the scanty home ofa 
Dessau scrivener came Moses Mendels- 
sohn; and Heine, the poet, rose out of 
the dead commercialism of Hamburg 
and Diisseldorf; and are notthe Disraelis, 
refugees from Spanish persecution, a 
glorified Jewish primrose? Of all races 
in the world the Jewish seems able to pro- 
duce the largest variety of type. While 
the great multitude, according to Zang- 
will, are ignorant and degraded, out of 
this seed there grow wonderful “ sports,” 
magnificent specimens of ability, whether 
in finance or scholarship or literature or 
art. Who that has observed the ridicu- 
lous rabbles of Jewish women that have 
riotuosly attacked, these last few days, in 
various cities the retail butchers of their 
own faith, and that have been so sharp- 
ly condemned by the best Jewish papers, 
is not struck by the contrast of these 
wild mznads with the stately company 
of Jewish scholars, financiers and phi- 
lanthropists that welcomed Dr. Schechter, 
the other night, as he came to assume di- 
rection of the new Hebrew Theological 
Seminary ? 

Yet, after all, Jews are not very dif- 
ferent from other people; and we sus- 
pect that the Cénothera Lamarckiana is 
not the only plant that “sports” into 
new species. Has not Prof. L. H. 
Bailey told us how he created a new spe- 
cies of strawberry? The men that wield 
the spade in our road building are Ital- 
ians; but so is Marconi. We have won- 
dered if any good could come out of 
Brazil, but there is Santos-Dumont. The 
London slums are crowded with the pure 
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British fellow-countrymen of Shake- 
speare and Gladstone. After all, we 
doubt much if Zangwill has not slandered 
his countrymen in his zeal to establish a 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. 


Js 
The Tree-Planter’s Mission 


A STRIKING incident occurred out in 
mid-Nebraska the other day, and one that 
should be pondered by every dweller in 
the unforested lands, East or West. The 
funeral services of the late J. Sterling 
Morton were held at the homestead 
where, in 1855, Mr. Morton and his 
young wife located their claim. At that 
time not a semblance of a tree was in 
sight over the level plain that reached 
away like the green waters of a quiet sea. 
When the neighbors and friends gath- 
ered for the sorrowful ceremony, they 
walked through a forest of tall trees up 
to the beautiful grounds of the Morton 
home. In front of the house were tow- 
ering trees, many of them pines, inter- 
spersed with shrubs. On either side 
stretched the broad acres of apple or- 
chards in full bloom, as fair a sight as 
one might wish to see, while away to- 
ward the town was Morton Park, a rich 
woodland, the pride of the community. 

All this was the work of one man, a 
man who loved trees and caused more to 
be planted than any other man in the 
world. He made of the barren prairie a 
varied landscape. More than that, he 
showed to the eager Westerners that 
there is not only an artistic and an ethical 
meaning in the tree-planter’s mission, but 
a financial gain as well—a lesson that in 
the West’s present stage of development 
probably has as strong a bearing as any 
argument that might be presented. The 
little claim that he homesteaded was, in 
the beginning, like those of hundreds of 
his neighbors. Because of his efforts 
in beautifying it and in covering its acres 
with trees it became very valuable, and is 
to-day one of the most attractive pieces 
of country real estate in the West. The 
father of Arbor Day set before the West 
a great object lesson. While it was by 
no means lost on the people of his gen- 
eration, it was when the passing away of 
the tree-planter made a complete sum- 
mary of his life possible that the force 
of the precept and example was most 
strikingly brought home to their hearts. 
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It is not alone to the West that his 
teachings are applicable, tho there they 
are of most potency. The love of trees 
needs fostering wherever is a home and a 
habitation. The almost sacred affection 
with which certain historic trees are re- 
garded by people of ancient nations is in 
strange contrast with the ferocity with 
which Americans slaughter the forests. 
To be sure, there is to-day some check 
being put on the denudation of forest 
lands, and there is growing up in the 
towns a healthy sentiment in favor of in- 
telligent and general tree-planting. In 
several large Western cities, where nat- 
urally there is most need of this senti- 
ment, the municipal government is tak- 
ing a hand in tree-planting. In the hands 
of experienced foresters the streets are 
lined with trees of proper variety, and 
care is taken that they are not distorted 
out of semblance to nature by indiscrim- 
inate and reckless pruning. The result 
will be that in a few years the avenues of 
those cities will be delightful vistas of 
shade and the dwellers therein will reap 
a positive benefit, not alone in enjoyment 
and comfort, but in dollars and cents. 

Despite the Arbor Day proclamations 
(which are observed but little nowadays) 
and the unequivocal examples of advan- 
tages attending the sentiment prompting 
them, the mission of the tree-planter is 
far from ended. Tens of thousands of 
school yards, East and West—more 
largely in the West, however—are as 
bare of shade as was Mr. Morton’s claim 
in 1855. For decades the pupils have 
spent dreary days trying to secure some 
enjoyment on the sun-beaten play- 
grounds when they might have rested be- 
neath rustling green branches. It is one 
of the disgraces of the newer portions of 
the nation that so little attention is given 
to the planting of trees on the school 
grounds. There, if anywhere, it would 
seem that the appeal would be strongest. 
Not a park is to be found within reach of 
the common people and the public build- 
ings stand on treeless ground. Now they 
are waking up to their loss, but find that 
to secure land for parks they must go to 
the far outskirts of the city. 

In the new towns of Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, park ground is set 
apart. More than that, the contract is 
let in each municipality to some individ- 
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ual to plant trees, his payment being 
measured by the number that are alive at 
the end of five years. “This year,” 
proudly announces one such town, “ the 
trees in the park cast quite a shade.” 

It is not enough that trees be planted— 
there must be intelligent selection and 
culture if best results are to be obtained. 
Some Western cities have ordered the de- 
struction of certain varieties of trees 
planted generously by early settlers. 
They were originally chosen because they 
made quick growth and were not easily 
killed by the climate. With the devel- 
opment of the community their undesir- 
able qualities have made them. nuisances 
and the planting must begin over again, 
a dozen years or more of effort having 
been wasted. 

It is encouraging to know that the sons 
of the late Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
pose to make the Morton claim an ar- 
boretum, the first in the prairie region. 
Some one who knows the West and who 
knows trees will be in charge, and there, 
at the homestead of the man whose love 
for trees was a passion and which is it- 
self an object lesson, will be conducted 


experiments in tree culture of value to 


all the West. In this the people of the 
whole nation will be gainers, for it is a 
practical exemplification of the life-work 
of a man who gave his best years to the 
tree-planter’s mission. Had Mr. Morton 
himself had the devising of it he could 
not have chosen a more fitting monu- 


ment. 
st 


The Personal Relations of Em- 
ployer and Employe 


WE have often been told that the mod- 
ern system of industry on a large scale 
separates classes and does away with 
the friendly personal relations which 
formerly existed between employer and 
employe. There is truth in this conten- 
tion. The proprietors of the greatest 
locomotive works in the world ascribe 
their twenty-five years without a strike 
to the fact that they are a partnership 
and not a corporation. They are not 
absentees, working through agents, but 
are themselves workmen at the side of 
their ten thousand employes. But the 
corporation method of doing business 
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must necessarily in the long run drive 
out the partnership method. 

If it be true that this degrades the 
workman, then the prospect of peaceful 
industry is not bright. The workmen 
will be sullen, suspicious and destructive. 
But the conclusion is not true. An en- 
gineer of wide experience in labor prob- 
lems asserts that of the many directors 
and presidents of corporations with 
whom he has had to do he has never yet 
found one who had not the kindliest feel- 
ings toward his employes. Why, then, 
should these employes be so hostile to- 
ward the corporation ? 

The answer is to be found in the un- 
regulated delegation of authority which 
is accepted as essential to the corporate 
form of business. The corporation acts 
through agents. These agents, to be held 
responsible for their subordinates, must 
be given absolute control over them. 
This appears to be good business policy, 
but it is not. The harshest despotism is 
that of men who have risen from the 
ranks. The landlord’s agent is a more 
relentless rack-renter than the landlord 
himself. The negro gang-boss is a 
harder slave-driver than the white boss. 
The foreman or superintendent of a mine 
or factory resorts to petty despotism and 
favoritism, and even blackmail, which 
the president and board of directors 
would promptly condemn if they knew 
it. These responsible subordinates have 
risen above their fellows, and they hope 
for further promotion by a record of re- 
duction in co8ts or of increase in earn- 
ings in their departments. They conceal 
from their superiors their methods of 
dealing with the workmen. They repre- 
sent the dissatisfaction of employes as 
the work of agitators and busybodies. 
The president and directors take their 
word for it in order to sustain them in 
their authority. The result is a strike or 
a resentful, faithless corps of workmen. 

It is here that the demand of trades- 
unions for so-called recognition is usual- 
ly misunderstood. It is charged that the 
union aims through this demand to se- 
cure a monopoly of employment and the 
exclusion of non-unionists. But this is 
not the essential point of recognition. 
There are many unions which have recog- 
nition, but have no provision for employ- 
ment of unionists. The essential thing 
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is that the conditions of employment, the 
regulation of wages and hours, the ad- 
justment of inequalities, shall be taken 
out of the hands of subordinate foremen 
and superintendents and be brought 
home to the president and board of di- 
rectors. Of course these high authori- 
ties cannot attend to the employment 
and discipline of the men. The 
union therefore asks that the presi- 
dent entertain appeals over the 
heads of the superintendents, and that 
these appeals be submitted and argued 
by the workmen’s agents. They ask for 
constitutional government with a writ- 
ten constitution. ‘There are, of course, 
other demands made by the unions, but 
this demand is the backbone of all. 

The annual trade agreement of the 
Bituminous Mine Workers and the As- 
sociated Operators, which is their writ- 
ten constitution, does not provide for 
exclusive employment of unionists, but 
does provide that whenever a union 
workman has a grievance, his local union 
office shall take it up with the superin- 
tendent, and, in case of disagreement, 
the district or State or national officer 
of the union shall take it up with the 
highest officer of the corporation. This 
is the substantial result of what goes by 
the name of arbitration, -but which is 
really only collective bargaining, or in- 
dustrial legislation, by the highest repre- 
sentatives of the workmen and the high- 
est representatives of the stockholders. 

An analogous result is reached in non- 
union establishments by creating a Board 
of Appeal responsible directly to the 
president and superior even to the gen- 
eral manager, with authority to hear and 
determine all complaints of employes 
against their foremen or superintendents. 
Several large corporations have estab- 
lished such boards and they find that the 
discipline and authority of subordinates, 
instead of being weakened, are strength- 
ened. These boards and the policy of 
justice which they presuppose go far to- 
ward removing those grievances which 
bring forth unionism. 

It is a mistake to say that working- 
men desire to return to the old system 
of personal relations with employers. 
Slavery was a system of personal rela- 
tions. What they want is equal treat- 
ment and freedom from the caprice and 
arbitrary rule of superiors. They ask 
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that their cause be determined by a tri- 
bunal and not by an interested fellow- 
workman placed over them. The cor- 
porate form of business, while it elimi- 
nates the over-lauded daily personal con- 
tact between employer and employe, 
makes room for a system of organized 
justice far better than the capriciousness 
of the older personal relationship. It 
prepares the ground for constitutional 
government in industry in place of per- 
sonal government. 


Religious Colleges 


THERE are in the United States, says 
Secretary Ray, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Aid for Colleges, 105 Baptist 
colleges and universities, 66 Methodist, 
44 Congregational and 39 Presbyterian. 
This includes colleges for women. We 
add that there are 61 Roman Catholic 
colleges, all for men; 24 Lutheran col- 
leges, 15 Disciples, 9 United Brethren 
and 7 Protestant Episcopal, of which 3 
are for women; and a host of minor 
sects are represented, while many other 
colleges claim to be unsectarian, but are 
under some religious control. 

Now it cannot be that all these col- 
leges are needed. They must be inter- 
fering with each other, even in their own 
denominational lines. Thus New Jer- 
sey has three Roman Catholic colleges, 
Maryland four and the District of Co- 
lumbia four. Iowa is credited with 25 
colleges, of which 4 are Presbyterian and 
6 Methodist. Missouri has 26 colleges, 
of which 4 are Baptist, 4 Methodist and 
3 Disciple. This is quite too large a sup- 
ply, but it does not equal the 41 colleges 
of Pennsylvania or the 38 of Ohio. No 
wonder that so many of them starve on 
scanty endowments. 

When we consider the property and 
productive endowment, Drv Ray’s figures 
look large. He credits to the 44 Congre- 
gational colleges, $29,668,000 ; to the 105 
Baptist colleges, $28,653,000; to the 66 
Methodist, $25,725,000, and to the 39 
Presbyterian, $15,868,000. In the West, 
the line being drawn so as to include 
Michigan, Illinois, Arkansas and Texas, 
the average income of 42 Baptist institu- 
tions is $25,700; of 40 Methodist, $22,- 
731; of 23 Congregational, $17,268, and 
of 22 Presbyterian, $10,485. Of the 21 
colleges in Kansas 9 have no productive 
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funds, and 50 others have $10,000 or less, 
and, omitting the University of Kansas, 
supported by the State, only 2 have over 
$40,000 of productive funds. The larg- 
est amount is $80,000. 

Iowa is an older and richer State; but 
of its 25 colleges 5 have no endowment 
whatever, and 12 others have $50,000 or 
less. Of the 8 remaining colleges one is 
the State University ; lowa College (Con- 
gregational) has $350,000 endowment; 
Drake University (Disciple) has $153,- 
000; Parsons College (Presbyterian) 
has $151,000; Tabor College (Congrega- 
tional) has $103,000, and Cornell Col- 
lege (Methodist) has $100,000. No other 
college has as much as $60,000, but the 
low water mark is reached by Graceland 
College (Latter Day Saints), whose total 
income was $710, and which claims 6 
teachers and 23 students, all but 3 in the 
preparatory department. The farce of 
calling such an institution a college is 
evident ; it is not even a good academy. 

The enormous waste of labor and 
money in all the reduplicated work in- 
volved in so many needless institutions 
requires no argument. They need sort- 
ing and weeding. The process by which 


(Chicago University is affiliating the 
choicest of the Baptist colleges and acad- 
emies in the West indicates one way in 


which this can be done. A special duty 
rests on the denominational Board of 
Aid for Colleges to avoid multiplying, 
and indeed to reduce, the number of in- 
stitutions whose indorsement is sought. 
But especially it is desirable that where 
there is such a wasteful multiplication of 
colleges there be some conference be- 
tween denominations with a view to con- 
solidation, with consequent reduction of 
expense and increase of efficiency, such 
as has lately secured the same end in 
China, where the various denominations 
engaged in missionary work have just 
reorganized their educational work by 
combining their forces. Only denomina- 
tional jealousy stands in the way, and 
this always works to the advantage of 
the State University. 


& 


During the past week Cuba 
has become an independent 
nation. While its independence is due 
to the aid of the United States, we have 
not given it in such a way as to claim or 


Free Cuba 
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receive fulsome gratitude. There has 
been too much concern for our own: in- 
terests in the matter, and we have too 
much garnisheed the gain we were to 
make out of Guban independence. Nev- 
ertheless, the indebtedness of Cuba to the 
United States has been courteously, if 
not effusively, acknowledged, and Presi- 
dent Palma has entered on his duties with 
the best wishes of all his people and ours. 
We must recognize the self-restraint of . 
the Cuban people, which affords an au- 
gury of good, quite different from what 
we have been too ready to expect in 
Spanish-American republics. The rec- 
ognition by Palma of the Spaniards in 
Cuba is an act of generosity which con- 
trasts most favorably with the way that 
after our own War of Independence the 
Tories were treated. We admire Presi- 
dent Palma’s courage and wisdom in this 
matter, as also the intelligence with which 
he has chosen ‘his cabinet, two of whom 
were Governor Wood’s advisers. Presi- 
dent Palma has not called into his Cab- 
inet any of the conspicuous soldiers of 
the revolution, but the conservative men 
of property and intelligence. He pre- 
sents an admirable program of economy, 
industry and education, and we may an- 
ticipate a series of prosperous years, if 
our Congress gives proper reciprocal 
trade advantages. 


A great public meet- 
ing was held in this 
city last Sunday, 
under the auspices of the Israelite Al- 
liance, in support of the passage of a res- 
olution offered in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Goldfogle, asking our Govern- 
ment to protest against the discrimina- 
tion against American Jews traveling in 
Russia. Of course, we ought to insist 
that an American citizen, a woman, in 
one case, hastening to her father’s death- 
bed, should not be forbidden the rights 
of other citizens traveling abroad, be- 
cause he happens to be a Jew in religion. 
And we sympathize heartily with the 
Israelite Alliance, whose object it.is to 
protest against all injustice and oppres- 
sion of Jews, especially in Russia. But 
do these people understand how awkward 
it is for our Government to make pro- 
tests against cruelty and outrage, so long 
as our own skirts are not clean? Why, 


Lawlessness Abroad 
and at Home 
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the United States is shamed the world 
over by the prevalence of lawless vio- 
lence. How many Italians have been 
killed by mobs? This past week we have 
had a white man lynched in Missouri; 
and Atlanta has twice been compelled to 
call out the military on account of what 
is called almost a race-war, in which four 
men were killed. It grew, if we may 
trust statements in the Augusta Chron- 
icle and the Macon Telegraph, two white 
papers, out of a beating which some col- 
ored men gave a white man and a col- 
ored woman who were practicing im- 
moral social equality. A good omen ap- 
pears in editorial utterances in three 
Alabama papers, the Montgomery Jour- 
nal, the Selma Times and the Mobile 
Register, rebuking the lawlessness of cer- 
tain districts, and the readiness of both 
white and black to commit murder, and 
calling on the officers of law to punish 
the murderers. 


Those who have gone to the 
Charleston Exposition hoping 
to see a fine array of the 
old portraits for which that city is 


Misers of 
Art 


deservedly famous have been disap- 
pointed to find only a score of Sullys, 
a few Morses, one Gilbert Stuart and a 
few Malbones and Frasers. These rep- 
resent heroic efforts of the Art Director 
to overcome the hostility of old Charles- 
ton to the Exposition. One gentle- 
man would not lend his Gilbert 
Stuarts because he disapproved of 
President Roosevelt coming to Charles- 
ton on Lincoln’s birthday—when he 
didn’t come! Another man, who lives in 
another part of the State, would not 
lend the pictures locked up in the old 
mansion at Charleston, because he disap- 
proved of holding an exposition there. 
A political campaign had to be waged to 
secure the portraits from the State 
House, a building declared by insurance 
companies unsafe; and it was accom- 
plished only by getting them heavily in- 
sured in the fire proof Art Building. 
The owners in many cases preferred 
to let mildew and neglect ruin their art 
treasures rather than to let profane eyes 
view them. What they are may be 
judged by such masterpieces as the Cop- 
ley group seen in the Avery Gallery last 
winter, which was rolled up and sus- 
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pended like a roller shade above a slave’s 
cabin window during the occupation by 
the Northern army. A little public spirit, 
a little business sense, would suggest 
some combination of citizens to secure in 
a good art gallery, such ancestral por- 
traits as the individual cannot afford to 
retain in Charleston—and to stop the con- 
stant northward trend of her art treas- 
ures—not only of those by American ar- 
tists such as form the Exposition collec- 
tion, but of the Gainsboroughs, Rey- 
noldses, Lawrences, etc., which were of- 
ten souvenir gifts from English friends 
who had shot and fished on the planta- 
tions and enjoyed the famed Southern 
hospitality. The choice, in many cases, 
seems to be between ruin, the long purse 
of the North, and an awakening of the 
old civic spirit. 


A letter to us from H. 
Frances Davidson, a 
missionary in Buluwayo, 
Rhodesia, calls to mind the miracle of 
the development of the province founded 
by Cecil Rhodes. The English maga- 
zines overflow with appreciations, criti- 
cisms and reminiscences of this remark- 
able man. Buluwayo is one of his cre- 
ations. It is scarcely eight years old, but 
with its broad streets, its beautiful resi- 
dences, its substantially built business 
blocks, its large hotels with all modern 
appointments, and its refined society, it 
stands as a marvel of civilization, even to 
those who have seen the booming towns 
of our own Western States. The Eng- 
lish magazines have been discussing Mr. 
Rhodes from every point of view. Our 
correspondent adds her contribution: 


Cecil Rhodes in 
Rhodesia 


‘Every interest of the country received its 
full share of his attention. The missionary al- 
ways found room, and was welcomed with a 
gift of land. When our company applied to 
him for a grant, his advice to the Government 
was, “ Missionaries are better than police and 
cheaper.” That he fully believed they could 
do more than police in reconciling the natives 
to the English rule, cannot be doubted, since 
he recommended that we should be given a 
grant of land in these Matoppo Hills, then 
the most rebellious part of the country. Farm- 
ing was not forgotten, and to encourage it he 
set the example himself. He had fine resi- 
dences at Cape Town and elsewhere, but one 
of the spots to which he loved to retire was his 
broad acres about eighteen miles south of 
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Buluwayo. Here he spent thousands of pounds 
in constructing a dam for irrigation purposes, 
and during the past year he erected a large 
hotel; but for himself there was no fine resi- 
dence at this place, nothing but round mud 
huts about twenty feet in diameter, built native 
style, with thatched roofs and mud floors. 
When the manager of this farm suggested 
building a house, Mr. Rhodes said, “‘ When 
these huts become old you may rethatch them 
or put new poles in the walls, or you may 
build new ones, but I want no house for my- 
self.” 

Mr. Rhodes had his faults, but a rehearsal 
of them will benefit no one. To him religion 
and education were inseparable. He was not 
above entering, at the request of the teacher, a 
little school in Buluwayo, consisting of the 
primary and lower grammar grades, and dis- 
tributing the prizes to the children. 


& 


There has been secured 
for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion a series of models 
of the succcessive temples and churches 
and mosques on the Temple Hill of Jeru- 
salem, which will be of extreme value to 
the Bible student. Over thirty years ago 
there came to Jerusalem a German arche- 
ologist and architect, Dr. Schick, who 
thenceforth made the temple area his life 
study. He was recognized as the lead- 
ing authority on the antiquities of Jeru- 
salem, and many of his papers have been 
published in the Proceedings of the so- 
cieties of Biblical Archeology in Ger- 
many and England. He died last De- 
cember and left splendid models which 
he had made of the successive structures 
on the Temple Hill as he conceived them 
to be. Eight great temples have been 
built there ; three Jewish, one Pagan, two 
Christian and two Mohammedan. Of 
these the most notable are the Temple of 
Solomon, the Temple of Herod, the 
Church of Justinian and the Mosque of 
Omar. All these buildings have been re- 
produced with marvelous ingenuity and 
the beautiful models show the result of 
patient industry and profound scholar- 
ship and will attract great attention. We 
hope they will never leave this country. 


J 


' You can tell a radical Jew 
er by his consent to have his 

Sabbath observed on Sun- 
day. Such a Jew is Dr. Hirsch, the 
ablest of the Chicago rabbis. He de- 


The Jerusalem 
Temples 
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clares the Sabbath of the Jews to be dead, 
a human institution observed only by mil- 
lionaires and pedlers, while practically 
for the rest of Jewry Sunday has become 
the day of rest and ought to be acknowl- 
edged such. Jews must, he says, dis- 
card sentiment and realize that it has be- 
come “ a question of economic and indus- 
trial life or economic and industrial 
death.” There are others than million- 
aires and pedlers in this city of Jews who 
are not preparing to accept the American 
rest day, and we presume that Dr. 
Schechter, the president of the new 
Hebrew Theological College, would re- 
sent the proposition, altho he is welcomed 
here by Jews of all varieties of practice. 
Yet why should not the Jews accept the 
rest day of their surroundings? It 
would be equally a seventh day, and there 
is no reason why they should not call 
Monday the first day of the week and 
Sunday the seventh. Or, if they did not 
think that quite legitimate, they might 
send their chief rabbis and teachers on a 
trip around the world, traveling to the 
East, and they would, on their return, 
find their Sabbath coincide with ours, 
and no law even cracked. 
s&s 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, who is 
as well informed as anybody in the 
United States on practical and theoretical 
charity, makes the suggestion that some 
one ought to build “ Mills Hotels” for 
widows with small children. As widows 
must perform the part of both father and 
mother—must support their children as 
well as care for them—why should not 
a building be provided for them with 
day nursery, kindergarten, restaurant 
and laundry, where they could have their 
children with them at night, and leave 
them safe in the care of good nurses 
while they are working during the day- 
time? Mrs. Lowell thinks such a philan- 
thropy would pay a fair interest on the 
capital invested; but, be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that such an institution 
would be a godsend to many a poor and 
overworked woman. Mrs. Lowell’s sug- 
gestion should be carefully considered by 
those who are desirous of using their 
wealth in the wise relief of poverty. 

& 

We do not wonder that the Senate 

broke its own rules and applauded at the 
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end of Senator Hoar’s speech last Thurs- 
day on the Philippines. It was a noble 
and eloquent appeal for righteousness, 
and erred in not recognizing that those 
who differed from him have acted under 
a similar obligation of duty leading them 
to the duty of holding and governing the 
islands, while preparing to give them 
self-government, which we are now giv- 
ing them as fast as possible. His dec- 
laration that our taking the Philippines 
from Spain repeals the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Monroe Doctrine is 
past understanding. The one is still the 
faith and the other the maintained pol- 
isy of our country. We venture the 
prophecy that within ten years Porto 
Rico will be admitted as a State within 
our Union, and the Philippine Islands, 
or at least Luzon, will be under full Ter- 
ritorial self-government, like Oklahoma 
or Hawaii. 
a 

We stated not long ago that the gen- 
erally observed prevailing drift toward 
Episcopalianism could be explained on 
the ground of prevailing religious es- 
theticism. The clue to the situation, we 
said, was found in the frequent remark, 
“We so like the service.” Our state- 
ment has given rise to some discussion 
and correspondence in which it has been 
said that while clergymen and women 
give this explanation the laymen do not. 
They speak of humanitarianism or 
breadth. But if the conditions were ex- 
amined a little more closely it would be 
found that the women were right, for in 
the vast majority of cases it is they who 
lead their husbands and brothers out of 
other Churches into the Episcopal fold. 
The reason that influences them is, as we 
have said, a preference for the service. 
The reason which controls the men they 
do not always give. It is that they may 
please their wives. 


We are not surprised that Commis- 
sioner Jones should be much disturbed 
by the insinuations made by some persons 
that his action in approving the lease of 
part of the Standing Rock Indian land 
was dictated by a corrupt motive, and 
that he has asked an investigation. No 
one who has watched his career these five 
years can fail to see his consistent pur- 
pose to do his best for the Indians under 
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his care; and the worst that can be said 
of his action as to the Lemmon lease is 
that it was an error of judgment. And 
we are very glad to announce that after 
a personal visit to the Standing Rock 
Agency the much more mischievous 
Walker lease has been annulled. He told 
the President that he could not conscien- 
tiously approve of it, and the President, 
who had been making independent in- 
vestigation, agreed with him. 


a 


In the headquarters of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in this coun- 
try they take no stock in the misery which 
the religious pessimists delight in. The 
last year has been the most prosperous 
in the history of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Its local associations 
have increased from 1,476 to 1,575, and 
their membership from 268,000 to 323,- 
000. The 172 railroad associations have 
over 50,000 members, an increase of 
8,000, and 12 new buildings have been 
put up for the railroad department. And 
yet there are people groaning over the 
decay of religion. 


We believe in monuments and statues. 
The gift of the statue of Liberty was an 
inspiration, and is a bond of affection be- 
tween two countries. So is the gift of 
the Rochambeau statue, which calls to 
mind the aid given by France to the 
United States in the War of Independ- 
ence. Such, again, is the offer by the Em- 
peror William of a statue of Frederick 
the Great, who was the first European 
ruler to recognize the American Repub- 
lic. We have seen intimations that the 
gift will not be welcome, but this misrep- 
resents the American feeling. Washing- 
ton would be a very suitable place for a 
statue of so great a man and so good a 


friend. 
x] 


Who shall say there is not honor and 
patriotism in China? A German firm of- 
fered the Chinese Government $15,000,- 
ooo a year for the monopoly of the sale 
of opium in the Empire. The better class 
of the Chinese Ministry opposed it as im- 
moral and corrupting to the people, and 
the privilege was refused. We recall 
that there was once an “Opium War” 
waged for the purpose of compelling 
China to allow the importation of opium. 





INSURANCE 


The Pearson Case Again 


As a supplemental step in the Pearson 
case, already made the subject of com- 
ment herein, the estate has filed what is 
technically known as an answer and 
cross bill, the substance of which appears 
in the Boston Journal. According to 
this, Mr. Pearson had been for weeks so- 
licited by agents of the Mutual Life and 
yielded only to their persistent efforts ; 
on a Tuesday he was found to have ap- 
pendicitis, an operation was performed 
upon him on that day, and on the next 
day he died ; on that same Tuesday, while 
his representative was in New York, the 
company’s agent presented himself with 
the policy and asked for the premium; 
the representative (Mr. Story) replied 
that Pearson was at that moment sick in 
hospital in Boston and in danger of ap- 
pendicitis; notwithstanding this, the 
agent still insisted, and accordingly the 
premium was paid and the policy deliv- 
ered. The averment about solicitation is 
immaterial; “persistent effort” is a solic- 
itor’s duty, and performance of it raises 
no question. The other averment is that 
not only was there no fraudulent conceal- 
ment of Pearson’s condition, but that the 
company was informed of his condition 
and accepted it; having done so, the es- 
tate asks that the company be held. This 
alleged condition of fact is very different, 
and will require very strong evidence to 
uphold it, because it is squarely against 
probability and credibility. It is not 
quite impossible that some personal rep- 
resentative of the Mutual was so foolish, 
or so faithless, as to do what is alleged, 
and, in such case, the company’s liability 
is a question we pass for the present ; but 
that any responsible officer in the Home 
office would do such a suicidal act is a 
proposition that comes near being on the 
list of those which no evidence can estab- 
lish. 

as 

WE have more than once mentioned 
the plan for church endowment per 
life insurance, which has taken shape 
in the Church Endowment Society, 
whose office is at Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. Our last men- 
tion of this was on June 20, 1901, and a 
concise statement of the plan was then 
given. The scope is undenominational. 
The object is thé benefit of churches and 


of all educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The method is by making such 
the beneficiary of insurance on the life 
of any person who may choose this ra- 
tional and excellent instrumentality in 
lieu of a legacy by will. In the year 1901 
1801 policies, covering $1,000,000, were 
written under this plan. The policies of 
this society are guaranteed by the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 


..Even if fuller accounts somewhat 
reduce the number of the lost, the ca- 
lamity at Martinique is the most pro- 
digious in the known records of the globe, 
pestilence and famine over a larger area 
and time possibly being excepted. Ap- 
parently this “ too, too solid earth ” is not 
to be trusted in all places from century to 
century as simply solid. Such an occa- 
sion is one on which the wisest can 
exchange look and appeal, but find no 
certainty in either presage or moral. 
Yet there is a sort of moral deducible, 
insurance-wise, in the strong probability 
that even such seemingly irregular inci- 
dents fall under the law of average whose 
curve is too large for human comprehen- 
sion. And if any one Life company had 
several thousand of its members on that 
island its foundation might perhaps be 
shaken, but no company has a founda- 
tion so narrow. 


..A while ago, when the Prince 
was here, one of the many occasions on 
which he patiently endured meeting peo- 
ple brought him to a gathering of men 
dubbed, for that place and hour, captains 
of industry. Some eminence of fore- 
sight, judgment and success belongs, by 
right of deed and conquest, to a captain 
of industry—that need not be argued. 
So the Insurance Press attempted to find 
what these hundred men think of life in- 
surance and it asked them. Not all an- 
swered, but from the answers received 
and from other sources it has a compend 
of the views of 78 of them. Of these 
78 all but 17 carry life insurance them- 
selves; five of the 17 declined to reply 
to that particular question, nine replied 
that they have no insurance, and three 
believe in it but are physically disquali- 
fied. The aggregate on the 61 lives is 
$5,885,000, an average of $96,000 each. 
Six of them carry amounts above $200,- 
000 and 26 carry over $100,000. 
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FINANCIAL 


Excessive Prices 


THE exigencies of the consolidation 
movement in the railway world, together 
with the operation of daring speculators 
who are dealing in outlying railroads not 
yet definitely assigned to any one of the 
great groups, are causing the payment 
of very high prices for certain roads. 
Here is the Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Louisville(or Monon) for example, which 
the Southern andthe Louisville and Nash- 
ville are to purchase by a joint issue of 
4 per cent. bonds in exchange for the 
Monon preferred stock at $90 a share, 
and for the Monon common at $78. It 
is true that the preferred was recently 
lifted temporarily to $90 in the market 
by speculative manipulation, but the price 
ranged last year between $59 and $78. 
As for the common, its market value 
ranged last year between $23 and $53. 
As the bonds are fo be underwritten at 
par, the prices to be paid seem to be very 
much above the value of the stock. The 
road came out of bankruptcy in 1897 and 
is paying the first dividend on the com- 
mon this month. Its gross earnings last 
year were $4,150,500, and its net earn- 
ings less than $1,500,000. Interest on 
the new bonds, added to the interest on 
the outstanding bonded debt of the com- 
pany, makes a fixed charge nearly equal 
to the net earnirtgs. 

This railroad property is not a very 
large one, but the methods shown in the 
purchase of it are characteristic of much 
that is being done in connection with 
greater enterprises. The success of some 
large mergers and certain speculative 
movements has encouraged the use of 
methods and valuations that are outside 
of the field covered by safe business prin- 
ciples. The payment of about $55,000,- 
000 in stock and cash for the White Star 
Steamship Company (or, according to a 
recent calculation, the equivalent of $43,- 
000,000 in cash) involves a large risk, 
which may, of course, be overcome. But 
in this instance and some others there 
seems to be undue reliance upon not only 
a long continuation, but even a consider- 
able increase of the prospérity which this 
country has for some years enjoyed. We 
cannot reasonably expect that this high 
rate of prosperity will continue forever, 
and experience shows that great invest- 
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ments and operations in which sound 
business principles are not observed have 
sometimes been the forerunners of pro- 
longed reaction. 


Financial Items 


A STATEMENT of dividends paid for 
the last quarter by the Fall River mills 
shows an average of 2.09 per cent. on a 
capital of $21,013,000. 


....It is reported that all the coal in- 
terests in Indiana—117 mines, having an 
annual output of 6,000,000 tons—will 
soon be consolidated in one corporation. 


..-.The competition of trolley lines 
westward from Boston has caused the 
Boston ‘and Albany company to reduce 
by about one-half its fares as far as South 
Framingham. ° 


....The several Eastman kodak com- 
panies here and abroad, with the allied 
companies that manufacture photograph- 
ic materials, are to be consolidated in one 
corporation, having a capital of $35,000,- 
000. 


....The Diamond Match Company, 
commonly called the Match Trust, is to 
have a competitor, which has been incor- 
porated under the name of the Consoli- 
dated Match Company, with a capital of 
$10,000,000. 


....lThe Department of Agriculture’s 
final report on last year’s crops shows 
that the value of the six cereals was 
$1,757,700,000. The Department’s fig- 
ures for corn (1,522,519,891 bushels) are 
generally regarded as too high. 


....It is reported that the Lackawanna 
and Erie roads will use the Hudson tun- 
nel, soon to be completed, for gaining an 
entrance into New York, and in this way 
they will pass the Pennsylvania in the 
race for a metropolitan terminal. 


....The Ann Arbor Railroad has been 
bought in the interest of the Wabash and 
the Gould system. It gives the Wabash 
a connection from Toledo with the lead- 
ing railroads of the Northwest by way of 
the ferry across Lake Michigan from 
Frankfort to several ports on the west- 
ern shore; and the Gould system may 
soon have a line for carrying ore from the 
Northwest to Pittsburg. 
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100 Doses 
For One Dollar 


Economy in medicine must be measured 
by two things—cost and effect. It cannot 
be measured by either alone. It is greatest in 
that medicine that does the most for the 
money—that radically and permanently cures 


at the least expense. That medicine is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, cures 


pimples, eczema and all eruptions, tired, 


languid feelings, loss of appetite and general 
debility. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and found it reliable 
and giving perfect satisfaction. It takes away that tired 
feeling, gives energy and puts the blood in good condition.” 
Miss Errrz Coitonne, 1535 10th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


om OS, 


= BEST GRO GROWN (= 


rc ae 
OFF & 


Only 33Cc. a Lb. 


In absolutel ht 1-Ib. trade-mark 
strength an nm definitely, even if o 


Other Good Coffees - - - - - [2 to I5c.alb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup - - 30, 35, 50c. a Ib. 


Finest F; 
Higin Creamery BUTTER AT COST, 
Mail or ’Phone Orders Promptly Execute1. 
For New Catalogue and Terms, Address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
3! & 33 VESEY ST.,- - NEW YORK. 


Corner Church Street. 
Tel. 2451 CORTLANDT. 





P.O Box 289, 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BALTIMORE. 
Dealers in 


COVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


New York Boston 
Steck bctonen! MEMBERS 1 stock xchange 


Private wires te Beston. 
Philadeiptia, Baltimore and Richmond. 


THE VERDE COPPER BELT. 


Office of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING CO., 
27 Witt1aM St., New York, May 24, 1902. 

The price of the Treasury stock of the Company 
will continue at $8.50 a share until June 10th. 
On and after that date the price will be $10 a 
share—par. Make checks payable to the order of 
the company and send to 27 William Street, New 
York. 





Recent Events have demonstrated 
two things: 

1. Copper is produced at a less cost on the 
Verde Copper Belt than anywhere else in the 
world. 

In a suit recently tried in New York to which 
Professor Treadwell and Senator Clark were par- 
ties, and in which the affairs of the United Verde 
Copper Company were in issue, it was proved by 
the books of the company and the sworn testimony 
of the bookkeepers that the United Verde Com- 
pany produces copper at a cost of three and a half 
cents a pound, without counting the goid and silver 
values, which reduce the cost to a still lower figure. 

It is doubtful if copper is produced anywhere 
outside of the Verde Copper Belt for less than 
twice that cost. 

2. The George A. Treadwell Mining Company 
has more and better copper producing property 
on the Verde Copper Belt than any other mining 
organization. 

Since the recent strike the Cliff—one of the 
Treadwell mines—this is a demonstrated fact. 

The surface showings on the Cliff have always 
been recognized as better than those on the United 
Verde, and the vein at the depth of the present 
workings is more than four times the width of 
the United Verde vein at the same depth, while 
the ore carries at least equal values in copper, 
gold, and silver. 


The Cliff, however, is only one of many mines 
on the Verde Copper Belt owned by the George 
A. Treadwell Mining Company. The Brookshire, 
Badger, Pastime, Spoke and Stonewall, Green 
Monster ~ Iron Queen all give promise "of mak- 
ing a good run against both the Cliff and the 
United Verde for supremacy. 

Taken all together, the readwell Mining Com- 
pany has a property magnificent in extent and 
of unsurpassed value. 

MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 
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READING NOTICES 


THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


The forty-fourth anniversary of the Packard Commercial 
School was held in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening of last 
week. This school is known in all partsof the United States 
and has many friends in New York and vicinity, and the 
commencement exercises each year are always full of inter- 
est. This year Hon. Milton I. Southard presided and the 
address was delivered by Hon. James M. Beck, Assistant 

nited States. 





Attorney-General of the 


GOUD TIRES. 


No matter how elaborate or expensive a yng y automo- 
bile or bicycle may be, if it has not good tires it isa most 
unsatisfactory vehicle. The Hartford Rubber Works Com- 
pany manufacture tires that are beyond criticism—the 
‘ Hartford’ single tube and the “ Dunlop” for those who 
prefer the inner or double tube. These tires are made for 
any kind of wheels and can be obtained from branch houses 
of the company in all the principal cities. 


“FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS.”’ 


This is the season when out door sports are again claiming 
attention and a day spent in golfing, cycling, boating or fish- 
ing brings refreshment and recreation to mind and body. 
But the pleasure and profit received are frequently offset by 
the sunburned face, the rough hands and the weary muscles 
which foilow the unaccustomed exercise. This need not be, 
however, if one will but remember to make pF tw t and 

lentiful application of Pond’s Extract to the affec mem- 

rs. The irritations and discomforts will then be forgotten 
and only the benefits of the day’s outing remain. 


$50.00 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., May 27-June 8—three fast 
trains daily to San Francisco and Los Angeles. Finest 
scenery, shortest time on the road, stopovers allowed, choice 
of routes returning. For illustrated itine and full par- 
ticulars apply to any ticket agent or address W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The courses in Education offered in 1902 include a course of 
twenty-five lectures, by Professor Paul H. Hanus, on Gen- 
eral Principles of Education, Courses of Study, etc. ; a course 
of twenty-five lectures, by Instructor A. O. Norton on the 
History of Education since the Twelfth Century ; five lec- 
tures, by Superintendent rge I. Aldrich of Brookline, 
Mass., on the School Committee and the Superintendent ; 
five lectures by Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of Spring- 
field, Mase., on the Superintendent and the Teac’ rps ; 
five lectures by Dr. John T. Prince, Agent of the Mass. 
Boarg of Education, on Town and District Organization and 
Supervision ; five lectures, by Principal Ray Greene — 
of the Cambridge English High School, on the Duties an 
Opportunities of the High School Principal ; and five lectures, 
by Superintendent Charles H. Morss of Medford, Mass., on 
the Duties and Opportunities of the Grammar School Pria- 
cipal. In addition there will be a course of ten evening 
lectures on Contemporary Educational Activities. These 
will be given by men who are suc ully connected with 
the several activities discussed ; and this course of lectures 
will be open, without charge, to all members of the Summer 
School. The School offers, also, many other courses. The 
office is at 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





), IAACTHoMPSON’ EYE WATER 


Individual Communion 

Outfits Send fee Sree catalogue and 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 





Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 
ye 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE’” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. ey Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for roc. (which covers A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 

Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe Seasiet. Address 


PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, 67 Prince St., N. Y. 


tage), 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
A fine Cottage, beautifully situated, in 
TO T. Portland harbor near water-bathing . 
oe. Very convenient; well furnished; one of the most desir- 
able on 


e coast. culars of 
A. M. SMITH, Portland, Me. 














‘SUMMER 
HOMES 


IN for 4c, postage. 
VERMONT | “Wy 200 Gs Brocdway ht” 














THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 








_JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH-BRINGER 
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and it 
Send for fia, Sports an 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Ou Chesapeake & Ohio Ky. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 

A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equa) any 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hotel and cottages now open. 

Most curative baths known for gout, rheumatism and d 
of the blood, GOLF LINKS extended to 6,000 yards. 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New Yor. 

Tickets and Pullman reservations at C. & O. Office, No, 362 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Raj'road and connecting 
lines ares out the coun 
D STERRY, 1 eS Hot Springs, Bath County, Va. 


M onomonock [nn 
CALDWELL, New Jersey. 


A delightful Family Summer Resort, with all conveniences, 
charmingly situated among the hills of Northern New Jersey, 
less than one hour from New York. Ready June 7th. Golf 
Tennis and Billiards. Fine driving ; livery attached. One 
of the healthiest places in the United States. For book and 
information apply to 











G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Mgr. 





Berens Hotel, moston, -” Mass. 


Modern in every de- 
tail. Convenient to 
Back eer Stations, 
near Copley Square 
and Public Garden. 
Particularly attractive 
to ladies travelin 
alone. European an 
American plans. Cir- 
cular on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated tos in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children a: 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. on the main — 
and branches of the New York, pare and Western Railway, 
region of absolute HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water Pure ry i and only Soe 
hours’ ride on the cars. Send 7cents for pos he undersi 

or calland get free at ine below by uper iy Titustrated Boon 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of Hotels, F 

and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities. 
attractions, 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates wil) be 
sold at moapeuen. 3 ne Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 
opportunity of selecting Summer home, and also en- 
joyinga day’s oe = ‘nis delightful region. Tickets good re- 


ig At. ‘O Moedey, June 2d. 
: 8 M41, 165, 425, 1854, 1870 Broad- 
t 125th Bt. 23 Weat 125 125th 





lin >and West ea 


assenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
Cc. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The 
Fon 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





COLLEGE COMPLEXIONS 


Can be Ruined by Coffee. 


Nothing so surely mars a woman’s complexion as coffee 
drinking. A young college girl of Hyattsville, Md., says: 
‘* I never drank coffee up to the time I went to college, and 
as long as you are not going to publish my name will admit 
that I was proud of my pink and white complexion, but for 
some reason I began drinking coffee at school and when 
vacation came I looked like a wreck; was extremely nervous 
and my face hollow and sallow. 

‘* All my friends said college life had been too much for me. 
After questioning me about my diet, mother gave me a 
cup of strong, rich coffee at breakfast, although formerly 
she had objected to the habit; but the secret came out in 
a few weeks, when everybody began to comment on my im- 
proved looks and spirits. She said she had been steadily 
giving me Postum Food Coffee and I did not know it. 

** My color came back, much to my delight, and I was 
fully restored to health. I will return to college without 
the slightest fear of losing ground, for I know exactly where 
the trouble lies. 

** Mother says the first time she had Postum made no one 
would drink it, for it was pale and watery; but the next 
day she did not trust to the cook, but examined the direc- 
tions and made it herself. She found the cook had just let 
it come to the boiling point and then served it, and it was 
tasteless, but the beverage made according to directions, 


by Proper, boiling, is delicious and has a remarkable ‘ taste 
for more.’ One cup is seldom enough for father now. 

““T have a youn ig lady friend who 
from neuralgia and headache, obtaining only temporary re- 
lief from medicines. Her sister final persuaded her to 
leave off coffee and use Postum. She A now ve pesmoanee’ 
in her views as to coffee. was the one thing 
responsible for her condition, for she ‘s now well and the 
pero and vee are things of the past. Please do 
~ oT a had = Name can be given by Postum Co., 

a 


Waray ia 


suffered several years 





Local and General Agents- 
——PoLicy HOLDERS PROTECT 
IVE ASSOCIATION, 15 Wall St. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


5% Iewa and Minnesota real 
spies. If ia 


lare 
J. & VARLAND, Batinle » Outen. 


WAEEA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and iis 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


% on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


j, Buyers for Farms 


fat other real estate be found thro 
me, no matter where Serb toothed Sond tee 


scription and oniiienanan successful met a 
buyers. W. M. Ostrander, North American Bide. Pile Pa, 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 























Secured on well impreved Spams worth three times 
the loan. Im last stx years. have placed over §$700,- 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Besiers,, Capitalists, Ju and 
Business Men, for whem I am a Tite for 
0 = Particul ars. Send for pam “ Truth 


b: & H’HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. — 


JOHN MUNROE &CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


IVIDENDS 


k a pos Send us your name for 

_ spectus of the Ra Mining and 

veloping Co. of California. Every 

nen ate in these shares re- 

pe Ae regular, handsome divi- 

dends. MILLIO S of ore values ready to mine ; 

Electric Water-Power Piant inconnection. Not 

the ordinary mining pee tion. Shares now 
selling at ground-floor price. Bank References. 

ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cco., 

513 Marquette Building, Chicago 

Hutcuinson, GotpsmiTH & Co., Exclusive East- 

ern Financial Agents. 58 State St., Boston, Mass. 

















EXAMINATIONS, 
appraisals and audit. Ten years’ experience. Financi 
stitutions, Mines, Mills, Irrigation Power and my i 
panies, Electric and Steam Railroads, et te. References. 

CHARLES R. HALL, 15° Wall St., New York. 

31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 

’'HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Bosto: Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office "established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


J. McK. THOM HO 
We give rae MPs 10 " the 208. ent of 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY 


for non-residents, ‘ny to make the property yyeteee 8 the highest 
income with the lame ible expense until it can be sold. 
Twenty years’ experience with the bighest success in 
effecting sales. [ you are not cutiret satisfied with the 4 
NEY LOANED at 6 


eae AND LEGAL, 














3” 8S. THOMPSON: 


agement of your property write M 
cent on Selected First Mortgages Minneapolis Improved 
tate at 50 per cent. actual cas 


value. References furnished, or write 
THE Doren for our standing. 
01 South ath. St., S MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sale, send eogees. We sell thon 
sands of acres and inay sell yours. Ne eal e, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle money? We can Det you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
eqgestense. Alighest references. For full information 
address 


PERKINS & CO. 


REAL ESTAT 





Lawrence, Kansas. 


MORTGAGE BONDS. 
50% on nai Rate, 
. HALL, 15 ‘Wa 1 St. 








DIVIDEND 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Hg mig ca) 


New York, 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE ($3.00 ii) DOLEANS pe Bhare 
has been — J. +h. in au York, Ju ~t 1, 1902, to — 
holders of f business May 81, 1902; also 2 
Dividend of TONE SL.) DOLLAR per Share out of the earnings of 
the Company from its investments. 

JAMES F. FARGO. Treasurer. 
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1851 19028 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

1st,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
. ==. « 505'423.85 

2,386,140.53 

assachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Chas. H. Bacall, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life. 
Endowment, Semi- Endowment, one — —1 1-7 'heees 
Policies, in amounts from $10 to a ogee s to 6. 

as contracts are in full Ad. Tb "Dene t in case of death by 
accident. 








The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
ay te Stock, all —_ 


surance Reserv 
Unsettled Losses and. other claims... 
Net Surplus. ....ccccccccccccccrccccscccsccces geece 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901.. 
Bees ES ot hho 
R. 4. A 


H. A. SMiT ’ 





"President, 
Secreturs, 
Asst. Secretary, 
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UNITED STATES LIFE MSURANGE CO, | ESOS TIE m 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. Bd ° ° . Pres, Chem, Nat Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, ... Leather 


' 2 f Pres. Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . " and Trust Co. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- - 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over es bad ad $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000 


A POLICY ix ru 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


Re affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the esi 
It i sols a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
f,. Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 





are unsurpassed, 
ou wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
em "mm on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





NATIONAL BiscurT COMPANY. 


; ALLEW S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot—Ease, a powder for _ 
feet. It cures painful, areas, sm 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of co:ns and bunions. Yeo ce great- 





30,000 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all esting "Dragstste an 
Shee peeves 2%c. Do not aceepta an fami 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in sta: 


J. M. ALLEN, President. \\. FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


: B. FRANKLIN, - -=- Vice-President Vy M H R GRAY’S. SWEET 
Second Vice-President ny, Childrens Solty Drm for 

vg oe “e ) Ss Secretary 

reasurer 

F: MIDDLEBROOK. - Asst. Secretary 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,6383.25 
Liabilities -~ - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491,.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up ineenee vale values to which the insured {s entitled by the Massa- 
chase 

Pamphlets, -- and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
-eeeeeee$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every paltey, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Comet... boecseadaesersodocboniebecs ce geneccsooooceese + £800. 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 609. 30 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2,360, S86. 83 
“THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








LIABILITIES......+++ eccrecevedss seeees 














ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


York, January 2ist, 1902. 

pany, pam. the onteasnru Ste eS ue 
= ae ae a its affairs on the 

Hist Decemter Marine risks from ist January, 
160, to Bist December, 1901 


$3,604,917.63 
not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from it January, 100, 
ree ma veesecee 
_ 


Rent ; Sreaerer $275,102.19 


ee 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


. $3,512,389.71 





$398,184.81 


were 
and paid in 1901,1 Aen eee 48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,03 
Reinsurances. . $197,649.63 


1,98 

85,617.65 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 





and other 
Newnes fey spoatet deposits 
$1,017,000.00 


eir legal representat 
he fourth of Februa: next, from wh! 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
yment, and cancelled. 
ol th of # per oane. is declared on Se net corned st pe 
ums 0: po compen: or the year ending 3ist Decem ! 
which certificates will be iseued on and after Tuesday, che sixth 


of May — 
By order ofthe Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fieitmann, 
Clement A. Guipeom, 
Anson W. 


foun D. itewiett, 
—- 4% Leve a 








Levi P. Morton, 
W. H. H. re. 























Tranci 
ak Lovell, 
Sarl Marahal 
George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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13@ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Secon ~— Matter. 
Terms of subscription, able in advance: ome year 
$2.00. Stuagie . 10 cents. 
Single — over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1,56 a yearextra, 
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BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
A light Russia 
Iron Stove for 
coal or wood. 
Just the thing 
for this season 


of the year. 
Send for Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of ay ae 
Goods ever offered in the United wie ‘or furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line o: 


Eddy Refrigerators, jas: Guarter century 


Cr , China and G Cutlery, 
ockety, pr eer deg Mey; Soaking Utensils, 








ocks, Nursery and Sick Room hedtanes. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Money Making 
Made Easy 


Write a postal card to-day for full 
particulars how it is possible to se- 
cure work at home that will pay you 
from $500 to $1500 per year. This 
information will cost you one cent, 
the cost of the postal card. Address 
J. W. GRUMIAUX, 
Dept. Good Times Guessing Contest, 
Lock Drawer E, Le Roy, New York, 


Bes SCT EYL WATER 
H iivemoriais 


Fer Church or Cemetery 











Send for Illustrated Hand Book 
and Photographs of recently com- 
pleted Important Work. 

Correspondence solicited 


J & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 











WATCHES - - 
Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. oe eee ae, Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Fran 


SAR ATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificia] mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


33333333333333333333332a, 


¢ COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity asa @ 
comb or a curler. Clip your Y 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 


; a husband’s neck. Husband \ 
e 1@ 

a 

% 

a 








clip his beard. Save W 
their cost ina month and Y 
they’re good for years. Wy 


Ask Hardware Dealers for NY 
Coates ‘‘Easy-Runnin 
or send for Illustrated 
cular and Prices. 


. Gn vf 
ATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. b 


STEN ee 


| Mg i863 "MODELS, $9 to $15 


%e 





ne 1 & 1901 Models, best makes, $7 to $1 
“s 500 1p - Hand 





MARSHALS 
CATARRE 


SNUEI 


255 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 
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Annual Vacation Dumber 


Of Tue INDEPENDENT will be published June 5, 1902, and will contain an unusual 
number of illustrated articles of special interest at this season. A partial table of 
contents is given below: 


MY VACATION GARDEN—E. P. Powell 
A delightful description of a garden, with his trees, bees, flowers and dumb 
folk, in which the author gets away from people for recreation. 


A TAXIDERMIST IN COLOMBIA—J. H. Batty 


The author of this article is the explorer-naturalist for the American Museum of 
Natural History. His present article deals with his hunting trips in Colombia 
and the small Pacific Islands fringing the Colombian coast. Pearl diving and the 
vampires receive a good share of attention. 


HOLIDAYS IN NEW MEXICO—L. Bradford Prince 
Mr. Prince was formerly Governor of New Mexicoand is now President of the 
New Mexican Historical Society. His present article is a description of the 
Indian féte days that are so numerous, with their picturesque customs and 
ceremonies. 


A CO-OPERATIVE VAGATION—Mott Emigh 


This is a description of the Tolland Fish and Game Association of Tolland, 
Connecticut, by its Secretary. A number of New York gentlemen have formed 
a club, bought an abandoned farm,. purchased the hunting and fishing rights from 
the adjoining farmers, remodeled the homestead so that their wives and children 
could spend the summer there, and in fact have founded a co-operative combina- 
tion vacation home, sporting club, health resort and truck farm. How it was done 
and how much it costs Mr. Emigh tells in his article. 


THESSALY—Rutfus B. Richardson 
Prof. Richardson, Director of the American School at Athens, Greece, contributes 
one of his delightful travel articles—this time to Thessaly, the land of mythology. 
A picture of the far-famed Vale of Tempe which accompanies this article and is 
described in it shows that spot to be even more lovely than its fame has made it 
out to be. 


Besides these articles there will be one on automobiling, another on cost and time 
necessary for a vacation trip through the principal localities of interest in the United States, 
and another describing a personal trip through the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, etc., etc. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 GENTS 


THE INDEPENDENT, - 130 Fulton Street, New York 


























